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By 
E. K. MILLER, M.D. 


United States Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 


health program, it will be well to consider the sig- 

nificance of this term. In its most literal interpre- 
tation, it may be construed to apply only to those who 
are actually in school. Indeed this is perhaps the most 
common conception of the school health program. In 
practical experience, however, we have found such limi- 
tation of the school health program to be totally inade- 
quate. At the very least, it must include the preschool 
age groups. So much is this true that health authorities 
generally are stressing the work among the preschool 
group even more than after the children are entered in 
the schools. The school health problem, in fact, reaches 
back beyond the child himself to his parents or even his 
grand parents, and to the community as a whole in which 
the child lives. 


Scope of Health Service in the Schools 


Biss entering upon the discussion of the school 


The horizon of human knowledge is broadening so 
rapidly that the student of today has much more to learn 
than his predecessors have had. It is essential, there- 
fore, that he have the physical strength and mental 
stamina to enable him to stand up under the stresses 
and strains of encompassing this increasing store of 
knowledge within the few short years devoted to school 
curricula. He should not only be protected in every way 
possible against the invasion of communicable diseases, 
but he should be fortified with a robust and vigorous 
vital reserve that will provide a margin of safety as a 
shock absorber to shield his physical and mental being 


from the depleting effects of excessive loads. It is re- 


garded as the child’s fundamental right that in so far 
as possible every actual or potential hazard to health 
that might handicap his progress in school should be fore- 
seen and forestalled. 

The following health problems are considered to re- 
quire special comment: 


Acute Communicable Diseases.—It is a rather gener- 
ally accepted condition for school attendance that the 
child should be immunized against smallpox. In many 
localities, also, immunization against diphtheria is re- 
quired by the school authorities. Immunization against 
typhoid fever has become more or less of a standard 
routine for young and old alike. Although direct meas- 
ures for the control of the commonest diseases of child- 
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hood—measles, whooping cough, and scarlet fever—are 
still in the experimental stage, much can be done to ward 
off the devastating effects of these diseases through 
proper vigilance and rational direction on the part of 
technically trained health workers. 


Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—Although pulmonary tuber- 
culosis in its usual clinical form is a disease of adult life 
rather than childhood, it is in the latter age period that 
the disease ordinarily has its origin. A search for tuber- 
culosis among the school age groups, therefore, is now 
recognized as the most logical point of attack. Through 
the Mantoux, or some other similar tuberculin test, the 
reactors are located, and these are then followed up by 
X-ray studies of the chest to determine the presence of 
active infections. The search then shifts to the home for 
the source of infection. Where active adult cases are 
found, they are removed from the home if possible, so 
as to relieve the child from continued bombardment with 
tuberculosis germs. 


Hookworm and Malaria—In those localities where 
hookworm disease and malaria flourish, it is of utmost 
importance, first, to determine the presence of these dis- 
eases and to eradicate them by appropriate treatment; 
second, to institute such sanitary measures as are neces- 
sary for their future prevention; and, third, to teach the 
children the modes of transmission so that they may come 
to adult life with an intelligent understanding of the prac- 
tical methods of combating these diseases. The physical 
and economic damage wrought’ by these diseases is incal- 
culable, so that the educational investment may be ser- 
iously discounted or quite nullified in communities where 
they prevail. 


Physical Defects.—Aside from the disease condition of 
specific bacterial origin, a host of physical handicaps are 
to be found among preschool and school children. In 
this category are defects of vision, defects of hearing, de- 
fects of speech, postural and orthopedic defects, malnu- 
trition; the deficiency disorders such as rickets, scurvy, 
pellagra, goiter, and diabetes; parasitic skin infections 
such as scabies, lice, and impetigo; dental defects, and 
disorders of the nasopharynx including hypertrophied 
adenoids and diseased tonsils. In practically all in- 
stances these defective conditions are readily amenable 
to treatment. The first step in this direction is a physical 
inventory of the child by a skilled medical observer; 
aided by the public health nurse and the alert school 
teacher who has been trained in the art of detecting signi- 
ficant symptoms and behavior. In this connection, it 
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must be borne in mind that the physician and nurse see 
the child in a still picture, while the school teacher sees 
him in a continuous or moving picture. In some quarters 
the local physicians and dentists maintain that to them 
should be entrusted the duty of locating physical defects 
in their own clients. This is precisely what has been done 
throughout the ages up to the present time with the re- 
sult that practically nothing ever has been done toward 
a thorough and systematic determination of defectiveness 
among school children. This situation is inherent in the 
very nature of medical ethics by which the family physi- 
cian is restrained from soliciting professional service 
among his clients. If this work is ever done, therefore, it 
must be by a disinterested agency whose concern is for 
the body politic rather than any individual personality. 

Having accurately catalogued the physical defects of 
preschool and school children, the combined efforts of the 
health personnel and the school authorities are required 
to secure the desired corrections. On the whole, corrective 
work among children is primarily a job for the local phy- 
sicians and dentists. In so far as they can and will do 
this work, they should be encouraged to do so and every 
effort should be made to induce the parents to seek their 
services. But where these measures fail for financial rea- 
sons or otherwise, it becomes a task for the health worker 
to canvass all sources, public or voluntary, from which 
assistance may be secured to provide the means for carry- 
ing out the corrective program. 


Mental Attitudes.—Behavioristic problems and mental 
attitudes are closely allied to physical disorders. To deal 
with them intelligently requires a knowledge of child 
psychology, as well as an understanding and appreciation 
of the social problems in the home. The key to such 
conditions is to determine the exciting cause whether 
physical or emotional, and if possible to effect its re- 
moval. In any instance a carefully planned program of 
child guidance may be necessary. It is obvious that for 
services of this nature a special technique gained through 
training and experience is essential. 


Personal Hygiene.—This general condition comprises a 
multitude of factors more or less contributory to better 
health, such as hand washing before eating, bathing, 
brushing the teeth, regular eating habits, balanced diet, 
regular bowel habits, proper exercise, abundance of fresh 
air in the sleeping quarters, abundant and restful sleep, 
and plenty of sunshine. All of these items have a benefi- 
cial esthetic appeal, and all of them have a certain amount 
of health significance. All in all, therefore, they are im- 
portant habits to develop in children. They are, however, 
in some instances, credited as having fabulous virtues 
for the.prevention of ills common to the human body. 
Children are glibly taught “a clean tooth never decays,” 
which is a positive fallacy. In like manner they are led 
to believe that failure to take a full bath every day or 
to sleep with windows wide open winter and summer will 
be fraught with dire consequences. In many other re- 
spects, the dogmas associated with the personal hygiene 
program will not bear close scrutiny. Some debunking, 
therefore, might serve a worthy purpose. 
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While the institution of a personal hygiene regime in 
the schools is ordinarily initiated by the public health 
nurse, its maintenance necessarily depends upon the oo 
operation of the school teachers. 

Sanitation of the School Premises.— Within the build. 
ing the lighting, heating, ventilation, and seating arrange. 
ments should be checked by someone capable of giving 
technical advice along these lines. Outside, the problems 
of water supply, excreta disposal, and drainage also te 
quire the attention of an expert sanitarian. It js not 
enough to place these items in sanitary order. They muy 
be periodically checked to ensure their proper sanitary 
maintenance. ; 

Leadership for the School Health Program 

The various health problems connected with the schools 











have been outlined in more detail than the subject of 
this discussion would seem to justify. This has been done 
deliberately in order to bring out the very important fac 
that the only answer to the problems involved is th 
adoption of a full-time local health service affording the 
services of the medical health officer, public health nurs. 
sanitary engineer, and wherever possible, a dentist x 
well. School authorities, by and large, are wide awake 
to the importance of health service in the schools. Tp 
meet this need there has grown up a very general practice 
of employing school nurses who are paid from schod 
funds and confine their activities to school work only, 
In some instances also, school physicians have been en- 
ployed for work in the schools exclusively. Unfortunately 
the school authorities in adopting these measures have a 
tendency to feel that by so doing they have solved the 
school’s health problems. This viewpoint involves the 
same fallacy as is inherent in the theory that the health 
of mothers and children can be segregated from that of 
the rest of the community and served by a specialized 
program known as maternal and child hygiene. Without 
these protective measures which are obtainable only 
through a generalized and complete local health service, 
such as the administrative control of acute communicable 
diseases, the protection of public and private water sup 
plies, sanitary control of milk production and distrib 
tion, food sanitation, the sanitary disposal of human er 
creta and sewage, and the elimination or control of dis 
ease-bearing insects, the so-called school health service 
is but an empty shell. 

To be sure the health work in the schools has, in many 


instances, outrun the facilities for local health service. § 


The school authorities, however, should be the first to 
encourage and promote the generalized health service and 
should be willing to pool their funds with those of the 
local governmental forces in the formation of a complete 
health unit budget. There can be little justification fo 
a specialized school health service where a local health 
unit, under competent direction, exists. The generalized 
service is capable of doing everything the school health 
service can do plus a great variety of other duties in the 
bargain. Moreover, it is poor policy to have nurses work 
ing nine months in the year and idle the other three. 
Either they are underpaid on the annual basis, or over 
paid for the time during which they are working. Iti 
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theretore urged that the normal and ideal arrangement 
is to integrate the school health work into the generalized 
local health program since it can be readily shown that 
not only is duplication of effort eliminated in this way, 
but that increased efficiency and economy are effected 


thereby. 


Training of Public Health Personnel.—At the time the 
Social Security Act came into existence, the fund of tech- 
nically trained health workers was exceedingly low. There 
was practically no reserve upon which to draw. The 
majority of those in service at that time had gained their 
training in the school of experience. Two distinct prob- 
lems, therefore, were encountered; first, the recruiting of 
new personnel to meet the suddenly expanded field of 
service; and second, to raise the qualification standards 
for health workers of all classes. The greatest difficulty 
in attracting capable persons to health work has not been 
so much the low salary scale as the insecurity of office. 
There never was a time when the struggle for employ- 
ment was as acute as it is at this time. When public 
money is at stake, the politicians naturally feel that they 
have vested rights in the dispensing of public jobs. This 
situation was early foreseen by the state and territorial 
health officers, who saw in the training requirements not 
only the means of securing greater efficiency in health 
workers, but also the most practical mechanism for de- 
fense against raids by the politicians. In the absence of 
a workable system of Civil Service, adherence to the 
qualification standards for public health workers affords 
the best known method for safeguarding the employment 
of those who by training and experience have demon- 
strated their fitness for the positions they hold. 

The most serious obstacle encountered in the inaugura- 
tion of the Social Security Act was the lack of personnel 
who could meet the qualification standards. Urgently 
needed projects had to be suspended until personnel 
could be carefully selected and trained. The established 
training centers, however, were totally inadequate to care 
for the enormously increased load of trainees. The first 
step, therefore, was to equip additional training centers 
to perform this duty. For this purpose the following 
training centers were given supplemental aid from the 
Social Security funds: 


1. Harvard University for special training in maternal 
and child hygiene work. 

2. Johns Hopkins University, for special training in 
venereal diseases. 

3. Medical College of Virginia, at Richmond, for train- 
ing of colored nurses. 

4. University of North Carolina, for training medical 
officers and sanitarians. 

5. Vanderbilt University, Nashville, for medical offi- 
cers and sanitarians. 

6.. University of Michigan, for all classes of public 
health workers—doctors, nurses, sanitary engineers, sani- 
tarians, dentists, statistical workers, etc. 

7. University of Minnesota, all classes. 
8. University of California, all classes. 
The initial courses arranged for Social Security train- 
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ees were semester courses in order to meet the emergency 
demand, with the understanding that the trainee, if he 
made good after going back to his state, should be re- 
turned to the training center at a later date for the com- 
pletion of at least one year’s work. 

In addition to the supplemental aid to the training 
centers, the trainees selected for service were themselves 
provided with financial aid. Living stipends were ar- 
ranged for each professional classification, together with 
an allowance for paying the cost of travel from the 
trainee’s home to the training center and return. 

The law creating Title VI of the Social Security Act 
provides that the money appropriated shall be divided 
among the States on the basis of population, economic 
need, and special health problems, including the training 
of public health personnel. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1936, 12.5 per cent of the total appropriation 
was devoted to public health training, for the fiscal year 
1937, 11.25 per cent; and for the fiscal year 1938, 12.25 
per cent of the total has been allotted for this purpose. 
Indeed, so important is this function considered that per- 
mission is given the states to draw upon any other funds 
to supplement the training allotments to the states if they 
so desire. 

As regards the content of the training courses given to 
health personnel, the Public Health Service prescribes no 
specifications. It should be noted, however, that the 
training courses are designated to give the type of in- 
struction desired by the state health officers. For reasons 
which have been described, the great majority of trainees 
are designated for generalized rather than a restricted 
type of training in their particular fields. If, however, 
specialized training is desired for any field such as ma- 
ternal and child hygiene, industrial hygiene, or school 
health service, facilities can be arranged to meet the de- 
mand. It is believed, however, that that there is no train- 
ing demand for school health personnel which cannot be 
satisfied by the generalized public health courses for 
doctors and nurses, at least by slight modifications and 
adaptations of the standard courses. 

A study is now being made of the impetus given to 
public health nursing by the Social Security Act. Since 
the public health nurses in local services are, with few 
exceptions, concerned in a large way with preschool and 
school health work, the findings of this survey will give 
some indication of the extent to which school health work 
is profiting by the operation of Title VI, by which 
$8,000,000 is appropriated to the Public Health Service 
annually for distribution to the states. 

Although this survey of public health nursing is not 
as yet complete, the information received from twenty- 
six states and territories has been compiled in Table I, 
which shows a comparison between the number of public 
health nurses in 1931 and 1937. 

It will be seen from this table that in the states listed 
there were 1,138 more public health nurses on duty in 
1937 than there were in 1931, representing a net in- 
crease of 17.2 per cent. A most surprising fact, however, 
is revealed by the separation into urban and rural groups. 

(Continued on Page 504) 
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of Physical Education 


NE who reads the history of physical education 
© understandingly cannot help but note the 

shifting of foci of interest of the leaders of our 
profession. This has been going on for years, but it has 
been particularly noticeable in this generation of educa- 
tors. From about 500 B.c. until about A.p. 1900 the ob- 
jectives were reasonably simple, and the practice, while 
differing in detail, was fairly uniform as to the goals 
sought. These goals had to do largely with the develop- 
ment of strength, of an adequate physical development, 
and of appropriate skills. The literature of physical edu- 
cation of those days sang the praises of the physically 
competent, and individuals sought to emulate the har- 
monious bodily proportions of the classic Greek statues. 
Not so very long ago, Hitchcock and Sargent led hun- 
dreds of physical educators, men and women, in measur- 
ing the physical development of their pupils and in mo- 
tivating them to a greater endeavor. Today, many of 
our profession look upon such objectives with a certain 
amount of horror and predict the formation of dire com- 
plexes in their students. But of course mental hygiene 
had not been invented in the days of Hitchcock and 
Sargent, so apparently their students did not suffer in 
this way, but were the better off for this training! 

In the early days of modern physical education, pro- 
gression in all types of activities was well thought of; 
teachers were well trained in techniques, at least, and 
spent much time in preparing a program which would 
lead their pupils to greater skills and a better muscular 
development in a minimum of time. Then came a wave 
of emphasis upon organic vigor. Strength and physical 
development as objectives were relegated to the back- 
ground. The development of the heart, of the lungs, and 
of visceral health in general took the center of the stage. 
Hygiene and physiology held prominent places both in 
the training of physical education teachers and in the 
curricula of the schools. 

Then followed a succession of relatively rapid changes 
of emphasis. Athletics and recreation began to displace 
the more formal programs. Public school athletic leagues 
were organized for boys. The folk dance displaced the 
more formal Gilbert dancing for girls. Health education 
began to replace the formal hygiene, and physiology was 
dropped in large part from the public schools. Appar- 
ently it was assumed that it would be sufficient for 
children to know what to do—‘‘Theirs not to reason 
why...” 


A paper presented ktefore the Mid-West District Association Con- 
vention, April 1937, Cincirnati, Ohio. 


Forgotten Objectives 


By 
C. H. McCLOY 


State University of lowa 





Shortly after 1914, largely as a result of Thorndike 
presentation of educational psychology, came what has 
been termed the “modern education emphasis.” Natura 
and interpretative dancing came in. The project ap 
proach to teaching began to supplant formal organiz. 
tion, and for a while went so far as to abolish every. 
thing formal, whether the students liked it or not. Ap 
interlude of Neils Bukh gymnastics was interspersed a 
about this point, and the semi-formality of that system 
checked to a certain extent the overemphasis upon the 
project and other “natural” and “progressive” methods, 
Recently we have had the so-called modern dance, som 








of which has seemed to say, “Whatever you do, distort 
it; it is no longer fashionable to be natural.” A few ex. 
tremists among the devotees of the modern dance even 
seem to feel that it is a personal foul to be happy—r 
at least to show it! 


ACH new wave of content, emphasis, or enthusiasm 
should, like the annual floods of the Nile, have leit 
its deposit to enrich our professional heritage of method 
and of philosophy. All too frequently, however, this de- 
posit is brushed aside by those who seem unable to cul- 
tivate more than one idea at a time. It would, therefore, 
seem appropriate that we consider the subject of this 
paper—‘Forgotten Objectives in Physical Education,” 
By “forgotten” I do not mean that the objective has 
completely disappeared either from the literature or from 
common usage. I refer only to scientifically and philo- 
sophically desirable objectives which, for some reason 0t 
other, are receiving almost no emphasis in the average 
present day program. 

If I were to attempt to discuss all of the relatively for- 
gotten objectives, I should have to talk all day. I might 
speak of such objectives as the emphasis on skills, af 
progression, of the application of physiological principles 
to our athletic programs, of posture training, of charac: 
ter education, and of the mechanical analysis of activ 
ties. I shall, however, limit my discussion to one type d 
objective only, and shall enlarge upon this. Nothing! 
have to say will be new, except to those who read only 
the new books; but I have not been invited to discus 
the newer objectives. I shall discuss with you what | 
shall call the biological objectives of physical education. 

May I right here anticipate some criticisms. For ser 
eral years, every time I have spoken or written upon oe 
limited phase of physical education I have heard reports 
to the effect that I was biased, one-sided, or old-fas 
ioned. May I emphasize then at this point that my 
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choice of this objective for discussion today does not in 
any way indicate that I am not equally interested, or 
even more interested, in what might be called the educa- 
tional aspects of physical education. I think I have 
fought for these as hard as any man alive. I am as deep- 
ly interested in the sociological objectives of physical 
education as anyone else. I am simply asking that those 
whose major interests lie along the educational lines, as 
is the case with my own major interests, shall not forget 
the other and perhaps just as important objectives while 
stressing more recent ideas. 


N discussing the biological objectives I find it helpful 
to begin by reminding myself of the real fact of the 
psycho-motor unity of man.’’°* The pupil with whom 
we deal is never just a body, nor is he just a mind, but 
he is an organic unity of body, of mind, of emotions, of 
spiritual appreciations, and of plain vegetative visceral 
functions. He grows and develops, and whether we exer- 
cise him or educate him or train him for pleasure, we 
are always dealing with al/ of this biological, unified or- 
ganism. We need to know its functions and to plan our 
work accordingly. Even his original nature or instinct 
mechanism, of which we physical educators have been 
prone to talk, and which is the basis of much of our 
modern program, is of ancient biological derivation. 

This organism varies in the hereditary qualities of its 
tissues-and organs. Just as we can purchase ten-dollar 
suits or one-hundred-dollar suits, so some of us inherit 
ten-dollar hearts and others one-hundred-dollar hearts. 
The ten-dollar hearts wear out much sooner. Their own- 
ers usually die of old age at about forty. The doctor 
says they died of heart failure—in any case a safe diag- 
nosis. Some inherit shoddy lungs or defective kidneys, 
and when these low quality tissues wear out, the owners 
die of old age as truly as does the centenarian. But we 
must recognize the fact that a twenty-dollar suit may be 
worn and abused in such a way as to wear it out very 
rapidly, or we may wear it carefully, hang it up when 
not in use, keep it clean, and have it last twice as long. 
As health educators, we should attempt to teach this 
kind of care for the body. 

We can do something for our organs, however, that 
the clothier cannot do. We can improve them to a cer- 
tain degree after having received them from our parental 
germ plasm. Growth and development proceed roughly 
in three stages: the stage of pure growth has largely 
been passed at birth, though some of our tissues, partic- 
ularly brain tissues, continue in the stage of pure growth 
for some years; the second, or stage of formative growth 
is one in which it is necessary for the organism to receive 
the stimulus of an optimum amount of activity if it is to 
grow and develop to its best. Tyler has developed the 
basic argument as well as anyone since his time.* The 
evolutionary development of the human body has been 
forced to keep pace with the growing demand of the 
muscular system. 

Tyler pointed out that this function of muscular de- 
mand as a developmental stimulus is still potent with the 


———— 
* Indices refer to references at the end of this article. 
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living individuals of today. We see it function most un- 
derstandably in connection with the heart. This muscu- 
lar organ develops only in response to the exercise of the 
other muscles. It has been shown that the lungs function 
more effectively in those in training than in those not in 
training. The same biological fact is true of the other 
organic systems of the body, though it is less easy to 
demonstrate. In other words, if the human animal in our 
schools is to be made ready to cope with the increasing 
strains of today’s city life, all of his organic tissues must 
be stimulated by appropriate amounts of muscular activ- 
ity during the stage of formative growth, and later, and 
in amounts that accord with the relative maturity of his 
development. 

Rowe has shown that at the junior high school age a 
moderate amount of exercise stimulates the growth and 
development of boys better than none at all.* From Feb- 
ruary until June, junior high school boys who were in 
the regular programs of physical education grew from 
30 to 90 per cent more in weight, lung capacity, 
and grip strength than did boys excluded from the pro- 
gram. But from September to November junior high 
school boys on interscholastic basketball squads devel- 
oped from 40 to 60 per cent /ess than did those in 
the ordinary physical education programs, and over a 
two-year period developed much less than those not en- 
gaging in varsity sports. This should not be interpreted 
to mean that intensive activity is harmful to all boys in 
this formative stage of growth, but would indicate, until 
we have evidence to the contrary, the advisability of not 
overdoing this kind of stimulus. 

One reason for such caution during the period of for- 
mative growth may be seen in the heart size relative to 
the total size of the individual. If the size of heart di- 
vided by the total weight of the boy at twenty years of 
age is taken as 100 per cent, we find the following rela- 
tive percentages, again in terms of the weight of the in- 
dividual boy at the ages listed: 


Age Per cent of Heart Size 
Le. 6626 sA5de run acduanhononeaae 82 

Pl a hiad.se cae ee tae eee 88 

| SUR eV CR Lee Te ee rs 93 

US! %nnd.s bie ded wile one ene 96 

| See ee ry Tre ee Te 100 

EO ss. cebu sin ewsekes ch awlanenn en 100 


These questions might raise the question of the advis- 
ability of the more strenuous types of sports, such as dis- 
tance racing, the more strenuous forms of basketball, 
etc., before the ages of fifteen or sixteen. After this peri- 
od of formative growth comes the period of maturity 
when more strenuous endurance work becomes profit- 
able, but is all too seldom provided for the run-of-the- 
mine pupil. 

Studies to date indicate that the greatest spuri of 
growth comes between eleven and fifteen years of age 
for boys and between ten and fourteen for girls. Biologi- 
cally, this would seem to be the time for lots of growth 
stimulating work in not too heavy doses. The cessation 
of this rapid spurt of growth when the body matures and 
collects its resources would seem to be the time for in- 
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tensification of the program, and for the development 
of adult levels of strength and endurance. 


N connection with this biological stimulus which the 

program of exercise gives to growth, I should like to 
call to your attention another evolutionary fact. The 
thoracic and abdominal viscera of man were originally 
constructed, as in the case of the higher quadrupeds and 
the anthropoid apes, to hang straight forward or for- 
ward and downward rather than to hang downward, as 
is the case with the present erect human posture, to 
which man has never become entirely adapted. Teachers 
of posture have recognized this fact and attempt to 
compromise with gravity by securing a better develop- 
ment of the trunk and thorax and to cause the thorax to 
be carried higher. May I point out the fact that this 
thoracic development is best accomplished according to 
our inherited anatomical structures by hanging and arm 
support activities, which use the so-called insertions of 
the shoulder-girdle muscles as origins and utilize the so- 
called origins as insertions to raise, expand, and stimu- 
late the growth of the thoracic cage and its musculature. 
When we moved from the country to the city and 
stopped swinging on barn rafters and climbing trees, we 
at first supplemented our program in these respects with 
stunts executed upon gymnasium and playground appa- 
ratus. The rapid elimination of these from our program, 
whatever may be the alleged educational gain, is, I be- 
lieve, a distinct biological loss. 

The next biological teaching is that exercise of what 
Tyler has called the “fundamental” parts of the body, 
namely the trunk, the lower limbs, and shoulder girdle, 
requires relatively little nervous energy to initiate, and 
restores to the nervous system much more energy than 
is extracted. The functioning of the so-called ‘“acces- 
sory” functions, that is, the functions that developed 
relatively late in evolutionary history, such as intelli- 
gence, the higher organizations of the emotions, and the 
finer movements of the hands and larynx, require the use 
of a vastly greater number of nerve cells and drain our 
nervous batteries far more than they recharge them. 

To use a modern analogy, those functions which de- 
veloped latest in the evolution of man—like the lights of 
the automobile—discharge the batteries, while the evo- 
lutionarily older muscular functions—like the generator 
—recharge them. The mechanism for this is not entirely 
understood. Some recent work on the invisible radia- 
tions of organisms, together with some of the research 
that has been done recently on brain waves, points to a 
possible explanation of these different discharge-recovery 
ratios.” In these modern times when the public school, 
modern life in general, business and professions are 
throwing unprecedented strains upon the accessory func- 
tions, and our hospitals for the mentally and emotional- 
ly afflicted are being stretched to capacity every year, it 
would seem to be important to stress particularly these 
large muscle fundamental activities. I believe that we 
need strenuous muscular exercise for its energy recharg- 
ing effects alone, if we need it for no other reason that 
is apparent. 
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goose has pointed out other important functions of 

exercise. The adrenal gland has recently become 
popular with physical educators and probably right} 
so. Its cortex supplies much of our physical energy but 
there seems to be little that we can do about that. Its 
medulla, however, is both beneficial and mischievoys 
In an emergency it supplies us with energy to do better 
than we know how. It floods our systems with high-tegt 
gas, as it were, and enables us to respond effectively 
This emergency gland, however, functions not only in 
response to situations the adaptation to which involyg 
activity, but also in situations concerning which we dq 
nothing but worry. In aboriginal life this adrenal secre. 
tion activated our ancestors to adaptive physical efor} 
and was itself oxidized by that adaptive effort, and let 
the individual relaxed and peaceful. Modern anxiety, 
worry, and nerve strains stimulate this gland to Secretion, 
provide all the conditions for hard physical labor—byt 
that secretion is not in turn burned up by the mental o 
emotional activity alone, and the organism tends to re. 
main in a sympatheticotonic state, simulating the Stage 
of adrenal “flooding” of the system. This leaves the 
body keyed up and tense, nervously and muscularly, 
and is one of the prime reasons for present day emotion. 
al imbalance. One of the functions of physical education, 
particularly of the after-school activities, the intramural 
and varsity athletics, and the business men’s and wom- 
en’s gymnasium classes, is to oxidize these mischievous 
secretions that are the products of an abnormal, present 
day environment to which we moderns must adapt our- 
selves. 


ET us turn to another aspect of the problem. The 
human animal, unlike the paramecium, grows old. 
The individual paramecium grows old too, from time to 
time, and his activities become fewer. But just before 
he becomes stagnant, he unites with another paramecium 
and the two blend themselves together, exchange nuclear 
material, and then separate to become two rejuvenated 
individuals. The paramecium of today retains the same 
protoplasm, renewed of course, that was bequeathed to 
the first paramecium millions of years ago; it has not 
died. Man is not so fortunate. Once his cells have been 
laid down they cannot merge with other cells, exchange 
material, and renew their life and energies. Hence, se 
nescence of body cells is more or less a function of their 
activity or lack of it. 

The study of isolated cells by biologists has indicated 
that cells which maintain a monotonous environment 
become old and stay old and wear out. They grow slug- 
gishly or not at all. If they are kept in this environment 
too long, when stimulated they tend to function explo- 
sively and not adaptively. On the other hand, where the 
environment is constantly changing, and the cell is sub- 
jected to higher and lower temperatures and intermittent 
spurts of activity, these cells thrive and grow and devel 
op at their best. Exercise would seem to be one of the 
best means for the rejuvenation of tissue, for its changes 
affect not only their oxidation, but produce radical 
changes of temperature. 
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NOTHER biological aspect of physical education 

A objectives is the need for strength. I have dis- 

this somewhat at length in another paper and 

shall not recapitulate all of the argument here.’ I should 

like, however, to call to your attention two or three 
things. 

Certain physiological experiments show us that when 
muscle is working at too near its upper range of strength, 
ts mechanical efficiency is much lower than when it is 
exercised well within its limitations.* The individual 
whose muscular development is so poor that almost all 
of the activities of his daily life call for more strength 
than he has readily available, is constantly working his 
machine at a low level of efficiency, burning more ener- 
gy both nervously and muscularly than he can afford. 


I have elsewhere pointed out the fact that adequate 
muscular strength is a prerequisite to a number of 
things.® It is a prerequisite to superior performance in 
any form of sports. It is still more a prerequisite to such 

nastic stunts and self-testing activities as apparatus 
work and tumbling. It is the prime prerequisite of a 
youthful carriage and resiliency, of poise and body bal- 
ance, and of a positive and graceful posture. Lack of 
muscular development results in undue body fatigue, in 
a depletion of energy by mid-afternoon or early evening. 
The over-weak relatively seldom do the constructive 
work of the world. Nor is this statement disproved by 
a few outstanding examples to the contrary where heredi- 
tary vitality and quality of tissues has occasionally pro- 
vided striking exceptions. In this connection, I have fre- 
quently observed the fact that relatively few of the 
women in the professions, in proportion to those engaged 
in such activities, are contributing any extra-job 
research. Most of the research is done by men. I do not 
believe that this has anything to do with the innate ca- 
pacity of either man or woman. I am prone to believe 
that it has to do with the greater fatiguability of the 
average woman, due to the fact that she has approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the muscular strength of a man of 
her weight. In our profession, for example, she teaches 
as many hours of each day as does the man and just as 
actively. She conducts after-school intramurals, while 
the man does the same or coaches. But a much smaller 
proportion of the women have the energy left to do re- 
search or engage in similar activities, for this type of 
work for the most of us is carried on between eight 
o'clock at night and two in the morning, and can not be 


done if the person is already utterly fatigued by the day’s 
work, 


N passing, may I pay my respects to bodily flexibility 

as another biological factor. The impact of the Neils 
Bukh system left many of us disputing the value of his 
emphasis upon flexibility. I have been observing certain 
phenomena in this connection for a number of years. 
The first thing I note is that in general youth is flexible 
and old age becomes progressively rigid, while youthful 
old men are usually still flexible. Second, flexible per- 
formers, whether athletes or dancers, have on the aver- 
age a higher degree of competence. Let me illustrate 
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this with a runner, and, in the interests of brevity, re- 
strict my illustration to only one group of muscles. As- 
sume that you were to wear a belt with rings attached 
behind, just over each femur, and that you wear another 
belt like a dog collar above each calf, just below the 
knee, which also has rings behind. Now connect each 
ring of the dog collars with the corresponding rings of 
the belt by means of a fairly heavy rubber cable. Adjust 
these so that with every forward stride the cable comes 
to the end of its freedom and has to be stretched for 
about the last half of the stride. It takes no vivid imagi- 
nation to understand how this would interfere with both 
speed and endurance of running. Over-tense ham-string 
muscles do the same thing. Coaches have for years taken 
this into account in hurdling and high jumping and they 
are increasingly taking it into account in other forms of 
athletics. The same is true of dancers. 


Third, I have been told by almost every person I have 
questioned from among those teachers who have gone to 
Denmark to study with Mr. Bukh that after their sum- 
mer there, when they had been stretched and relaxed, as 
it were, they noticed a very great lessening of gen- 
eral body tension. Dozens of these people have agreed 
that they felt more relaxed, more peaceful, more placid, 
and more at ease. All of this leads me to believe that 
this type of physiological or biological objective should 
be given some attention in our programs. 


| AM personally approaching that period in my chrono- 
logical existence when I am beginning to be interested 
in what causes old age. I believe that it is partly, as I 
said above, a matter of inherited quality of our tissues 
and glands. Some people wear out sooner than others. 
Others eat themselves into a somnolent senescence. A 
few people possessed of vigorous feelings of inferiority 
attempt to become dignified as a compensation and de- 
velop the habitus and habits of thinking of the old. But 
I believe to a larger degree than most of us realize, pre- 
mature old age is a function of three things: a lack of 
strength, a growing inflexibility, and an attitude of mind. 
The individual who has permitted his strength to wane 
as his years increase soon lacks endurance. He develops 
a lack of resilience, finds himself under the necessity of 
increased effort and decides he is an old man. His lack 
of activity has permitted him to become stiff. His antag- 
onistic groups of muscles have shortened and work 
against each other. He loses much of his reciprocal in- 
nervation and creaks when he arises from a chair. Again, 
he decides he is an old man. 


The third, the attitude of mind, is largely a matter of 
national habit. Our children tend to think that at fifty 
mother and father should rather settle down and be a bit 
more quiet, perhaps so the youngsters can have the car, 
and we have permitted ourselves to be thus persuaded. 
The vogue for short skirts, young clothing of vivid col- 
ors, and Comanche war paint which infected middle and 
old aged women a few years ago presented an interesting 
phenomenon. Many old women became young in a few 
months and could hardly be distinguished from their 

(Continued on Page 512) 
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REPORT OF HONOR AWARDS COMMITTEE 
John Brown, Jr., M.D., Chairman 


CANDIDATE for the Fellowship Award must 
A qualify in age, preparation, experience, charac- 
ter, leadership, service, and contributions to 
physical education. Only eight such awards may be con- 
ferred in any one year, and a three-fourths vote of the 
committee shall be necessary for the approval of a can- 
didate. 


In order to aid the Honor Awards Committee in sub- 
mitting nominations for the Fellowship Award for 1937, 
copies of the Honor Awards Standards for Qualification 
contained in “Precedents and Traditions of the American 
Physical Education Association,” and copies of the ac- 
cepted and approved procedure to be followed in the 
selection of candidates were sent to the Committee with 
a request for the submission of nominations with accom- 
panying biographies. This resulted in the nomination 
of 11 candidates. 


Biographies of all but three candidates, which had not 
been received, were then submitted to the Committee for 
the official balloting, which resulted in the following 
recommendations for the 1937 Honor Award recipients: 


Dr. A. K. Aldinger, New York City 

Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, California 

Dr. A. Lester Crapser, East Stroudsburg, Penna. 
Jessie Reid Garrison, Montgomery, Alabama 
Eugene W. Nixon, Claremont, California’ 

Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, Chicago, Illinois 


E are proud to publish on these pages the photo- 

graphs of these men and women, together with the 
citations as presented by President W. G. Moorhead at 
the opening session of the American Physical Education 
Association Convention, April, 1937, New York City. 


Awards Presented at New York 
by President W. G. Moorhead 





ALBERT K. ALDINGER, M.D. 
Director of Health and Physical Education, 
New York City 


Dr. Aldinger graduated from the Bloomsburg State 
Normal Schocl, Bloomsburg, Pa., in 1894, and from the 
University of Vermont in 1899. He holds the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine. 


1937 Honor Award Fellows 


He has been a member of the American Physic 
Education Association practically from its beginnj 
He has served as president and secretary of the Physical 
Education Society of New York and Vicinity, and as pay 
president of the Athletic Research Society. He is aly 
affiliated with the American Public Health Associatioy 
and the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Aldinger has served the cause of physical educg. 
tion in many capacities. Under his leadership, there has 
been a revision of the courses of study and syllabj jy 








directed physical activities in the New York City Public 
Schools, in the elementary and junior high schools, and 
tentative courses for the senior high schools. He has 
steered the emphasis from that of a formal physical edv- 
cation program to that of play, games, and athletics. 
To the literature of physical education, Dr. Aldinget, 
has contributed the following: Co-author of Health 
Essentials—A Textbook for High Schools. 


A. LESTER CRAPSER, Ph.D. 
State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Dr. Crapser received his early education in the Brook- 
lyn, New York public schools and was graduated from 
Springfield College in 1918, later taking graduate work 
at Springfield and New York University. He holds the 
following degrees: B.P.E., M.P.E., and Ph.D. 

He is a member of the Legislative Council of the 
A.P.E.A. He is also affiliated with a number of profes 
sional associations. 

Dr. Crapser has served the cause of physical educe 
tion the following capacities: President of the Pent 
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nia State Physical Education Society; member of 
the Committee on the National Physical Achievement 
Standards ; member of the Committee on National Study 
of Professional Education in Health and Physical Edo- 
cation; and an outstanding worker in the interests of the 
National Association. . 
"To the literature of physical education, Dr. Crapser 
has contributed numerous articles in the Pennsylvania 
State Journal, THE JOURNAL or HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, and many other periodicals. 

Dr. Crapser has done outstanding pioneer work in 


sylva 





establishing programs of physical education in the cities 
of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and Scranton, Pa. He is a recog- 
nized leader in the field of training teachers of health and 
physical education. He also has an outstanding record as 
a college basketball coach. 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
Mills College, California 


Miss Cassidy took her B.S. at Mills College, attended 
the University of California at Berkeley, and Teachers 
College at Columbia University where she took her 
M.A. in physical education in 1924. She has done work 
toward the doctor’s degree at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. She entered the field of physical education 
as an instructor at Mills College, was recreation leader 
for children at the Wawona Hotel, Yosemite Valley, and 
in 1924 was made assistant to the president of Mills 
College. The following year she became chairman of 
the department and assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation. In 1927, she was made a professor in the de- 
partment of physical education at Mills College and has 
been the director of the Field Hockey and Sports Camp, 
and of modern dance and sports at that institution. 

Miss Cassidy has been affiliated with many profes- 
sional activities and is also affiliated with numerous pro- 
fessional societies. 
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She is the author of approximately twenty-two maga- 
zine articles. Miss Cassidy has written a book, The New 
Physical Education with Thomas Denison Wood, and 
with Homer Bemiss edited A Handbook for Camp Coun- 
selors. 





In November, 1936, she was elected to the honorary 
education society, Kappa Delta Pi, Kappa Chapter. In 
October, 1936, she was awarded a fellowship by the 
General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation. 


JESSIE REID GARRISON 
State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alia. 


Miss Garrison received her early education in the 
public schools at Denver, S.C., and at Lander College 





Preparatory School, Greenwood, S.C. She received her 
A.B. from Lander College in 1916, following which she 
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studied at the summer session at the University of 
Tennessee and at the University of Chicago in 1918 and 
1919. During 1919-1921 she attended the Chicago School 
of Physical Education, and during 1924-25, Teachers 
College, where she received a B.S. degree in 1925. In 
1930 she received her M.A. from Teachers College. She 
has also: taken summer graduate courses at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico (1934), and Teachers College (Foreign 
Field Course—Sweden, Denmark, Germany, 1936). 

Miss Garrison has served the cause of physical edu- 
cation in many capacities, and is affiliated with a number 
of professional associations. 

To the literature of physical education, Miss Garrison 
has contributed the following: chairman of committee for 
preparation of Alabama courses of study in physical and 
health education for grades one through six, health and 
physical education for junior and senior high school 
girls, etc. She has also contributed articles for state and 
national professional journals. 

Miss Garrison is mentioned in “Who’s Who in Ameri- 
can Education” and in the initial volume of “American 
Women.” 


EUGENE WHITE NIXON 
Pomona College, Claremont, California 


Mr. Nixon took his B.A. at Monmouth College in 
1907 and did graduate work at the University of Illi- 
nois, the University of California, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. He took his M.A. at Columbia in 1931. He 
began his teaching as an instructor at St. Matthew’s 
School, Burlingame, California, in 1907, and later taught 
at Davenport, Iowa, High School. He has been Assistant 





Professor, Associate Professor, and Professor of Physical 
Education at Pomona College since 1916. 

He has given more than one hundred educational ad- 
dresses and has published forty-four stories and articles 
in many periodicals. 
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He is the author of The Athlete in the Making (wit, 
J. F. Williams), and Introduction to Physical Education 
(with F. W. Cozens). 

Mr. Nixon is a past president of the Pacific Coast 
Association of Directors of Physical Education jp Col 
leges and Universities, past president of the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain Football Coaches Association, ang 
is affiliated with many professional associations, 


ARTHUR H STEINHAUS, Ph.D. 
George Williams College, Chicago 


Dr. Steinhaus’ early education was obtained at th 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago. In 1921 he wx 
graduated from the George Williams College, and ty, 
years later received the degree, Master of Physical Ray. 











cation, at this same institution. Dr. Steinhaus attend 
the University of Chicago during the same period ¢j 
years in which he was studying at George Williams (4. 





lege, obtaining the Bachelor’s Degree in 1920 and the 
Master of Science in 1925. In 1928 he took the doc- 
torate at the University of Chicago in the field d 
physiology. 

His teaching experience includes practically a full-time 
load at George Williams College since 1920. However, 
he has taught at the summer sessions of a number d 
colleges and universities. 

He holds membership in many professional organiz- 
tions. ; 

Dr. Steinhaus’ publications include twenty-three ar 
ticles in several journals. 

Practically everyone in the field of physical education 
is familiar with his series of twenty-four articles in TH 
JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION ¢ 
titled “Physiology in the Service of Physical Education.’ 
He has given between fifty and one hundred educational 
lectures. His service to the profession has been outstant: 
ing, particularly in the field of physiology of exercise 
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Festivals in the School Program 


By 


MARGARET H. McGINTY 


Director of Physical Education, St Helen’s Hall, 
Portland, Oregon 


vated, may be made an integral part of the educa- 

tional program. Each one should be a truly valuable 
experience in the life of every child. To be justified edu- 
cationally, the activity for each group should (1) be 
appropriate to the interests and abilities of that group, 
(2) furnish possibilities for growth in the development 
of new interests and appreciations, (3) provide oppor- 
tunities for self expression, (4) be an outgrowth of the 
curriculum and activity program, (5) be enjoyed by the 
children themselves in the preparation and performances, 
and (6) satisfy those motor tendencies which are in- 
cluded in the principle of learning by doing. 

The festival has for its participants not only the 
selected few of outstanding ability, but every student. 
It is a deplorable fact that very often the gifted minority 
are exploited in school activities. When a demonstration 
or program is given these pupils are chosen to perform 
because they will make the best impression. The pupils 
less talented soon become aware of their own inferiority, 
and may easily develop an anti-social attitude. The festi- 
val is a constructive force in preventing such educational 
sins, and in it to every child should come the realization 
that he is a necessary part of the whole, that he must do 
his share well if the performance is to be successful. 

As a culmination of some phase of the season’s pro- 
gram, the festival should furnish a definite objective 
toward which the classes may work. However, if class 
periods become merely routine rehearsals, and the educa- 
tional objectives are not kept always in mind, the festi- 
val production is defeating its own purpose. 

Since the festival involves the cooperation of various 
school departments, for example those of music, English, 
history, art, manual training, and home economics, as 
well as the physical education department, it is a unifying 
factor in the school, promoting a better mutual under- 
standing among the several departments. 

The festival is an excellent medium for bringing the 
physical education program to the attention of parents 
and public, and by bringing it to their attention gain- 
ing their interest in it. There is a very real danger here, 
however, which must be carefully avoided. If an attempt 
is made to cater to public taste, if the department of 
physical education is used simply as an instrument of 
publicity and the festival as a spectacular stunt, then the 
educational possibilities are very likely to be lost, and 
the welfare of the children badly neglected. 

The festival has another potentiality of real worth: 
the beauty and happiness that the harmony of motion, 


T= school festival, if properly planned and moti- 





music, and color may bring to the performers and to the 
audience. Many children come from homes that are drab 
and dull, not only in surroundings but in spirit. To these 
especially the school should give an opportunity for joy- 
ousness and for appreciation of things that are beautiful. 

To the school director of physical education who wishes 
to include a festival in the plans of the year’s activities, 
there is presented the complex problem of constructing 
a program of educational worth which is suitable for 
public performance. The term festival as used here de- 
notes the program of music and dancing in which all 
parts are interrelated and contribute to the development 
of a single theme. Only group activity is used; there are 
no individual parts except perhaps that of the legendary 
character in whose honor the festival may be given. 

Although the procedures suggested here apply par- 
ticularly to the festival in which a thousand or more 
students from the first grade to the twelfth participate, 
they may easily be adapted and applied to other 
situations. 


Selection of the Theme.—In the situation here con- 
sidered, the director must choose a subject inclusive 
enough to work in the various age groups. It may be 
selected from one of many classifications, for example: 
historical (based on local, state, national, or foreign his- 
tory); celebration of a holiday or festival day; some 
phase of the life of other countries; legends, stories, or 
folk material; the director’s and students’ own ideas and 
experiences. 


Outlining the Program.— Always keep in mind the fact 
that each age group must have an activity which is suit- 
able to the interest and abilities of that group, and that 
the range of activities must be so distributed as to make 
a balanced program. 


Considerations in Selecting the Material_—1. The num- 
ber of groups to be used. In the high school and junior 
high school the physical education class is the group 
unit. However, two or more classes may learn the same 
activity and form one group for the final performance. 
In the elementary school the home room is the natural 
unit. There are possibilities of combinations here. For 
example, all first grades may be combined in one activity. 
This, of course, may be done with any grade, each group 
practicing in its own physical education period. If this 
plan is used there is a problem in supervision to see 
that the groups are kept uniform. Minor differences 
such as a faster tempo, repeats in the music, a different 
interpretation of directions, are of little importance if 
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Mother Goose Festival 


that group is performing alone. But when it is combined 
with other groups these small differences can cause many 
difficulties and should be avoided. Another practical com- 
bination is the grouping of two grades, (e.g., the fifth 
and sixth) of one school together. 

It is advisable to combine some groups for two rea- 
sons: (1) with a thousand or more participants the 
program is, of course, too long and tiring if each group 
should present a separate activity; (2) in an outdoor 
festival the small group is dwarfed by the setting. The 
larger group seems more appropriate to the large stage 
area. 

2. Placing the groups in the several divisions of the 
program. The number of groups decided upon must be 
apportioned among the program divisions, and a suitable 
activity selected for each group. The dance chosen for 
any group, to be suitable, must be of vital interest to that 
group, and should if possible correlate with other phases 
of their school work. It must also fit into the general 
theme and be of interest to other age groups. 

3. The possibilities of the park, stadium, or play- 
ground available for the production. An uninteresting, 
prosaic setting detracts greatly from the beauty and 
effectiveness of any festival. For this reason the stadium 
or playground should be second choice. Municipal 
authorities will usually consent to the use of a public 
park for the performance. Especially desirable is a natural 
amphitheatre, where the stage area is large and the hill- 
sides afford spectators a good view of the festival. The 
natural beauty of trees and green lawn supplements and 
emphasizes the color of the festival. Even a carefully pre- 
pared and colorfully costumed performance is less attrac- 
tive on a dusty playing field, with monotonous rows of 
bleachers for background. 

4. Expense to the school. The expense of properties 
and other materials which must be borne by the schools 
can be reduced measurably if the properties are care- 
fully packed away and used year after year. The making 
of properties by the home economics and manual training 


departments aids materially in keeping the expenses a 
a minimum. 

5. Expense to the participants. Effort should be made 
to utilize costumes that each child has, those that have 
been used in operettas, plays, and other entertainments, 
Often he can bring something from home that can be 
used effectively in some way. The most inexpensive of 
materials: cambric, muslin, or percales can usually be 
used to good advantage. Very often school clothes can 
be made the basis of the costume, and the addition of a 
sash and tie, a cap, an apron or kerchief makes an aée- 
quate costume. 

6. Assistance of other departments. The cooperation 
of the music organizations is essential for a successful 
performance. An orchestra is the best accompaniment 
for the dances. A piano or a few instruments do not have 
sufficient volume for an outdoor setting. There are songs 
written to many of the folk melodies and if a chong’ 
or glee club sings during the dance or as a group entem 
or leaves the stage area, the effectiveness of the numbef 
is increased. Since it is impossible to obtain orchestrationg 
and choral arrangements of most of the folk dance tune 
this work is done by the music department. 

Other instances of cooperation are: the planning ( 
costumes by the home economics department, the seat 
for reference material by the English and history depatt 
ments, and the planning and arrangement of the settif 
by the art department. 7 

7. The amount of time which can be used for rehearsal 
Because of its educational values the festival is a legit 
mate part of the school program, and for that reas 
the practices and preparations for it should be durif 
the school day and at the regular class periods. If eat 
group works separately in its own physical educatid 
period only one final mass rehearsal is necessary. 
order to avoid any confusion or misunderstandings 4 
the mass rehearsal the teachers should understand 
plans of the festival several months in advance, and pl 
their work accordingly. Actual practice of the festivi 
music by the orchestra and chorus should begin at le 
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| 4 , months in advance. For the festival dances, four 


-< js usually an adequate time allotment. If prac- 
ices are begun too early the children lose their initial 
‘enthusiasm and become tired of the activity. On the 
“ther hand if practice is begun too near the date of the 

“erformance the result is very likely to be overstimula- 
‘ti ion and injurious fatigue. 

» 3, Arrangement of the program to provide variety. 
’ onotony in grouping can be avoided by using various 


‘formations, for example circles, single lines, double lines, 


drille formations, and informal arrangements. Dif- 


Beet combinations of children can be used, for example 
"couples as in La Jesucita, three people together as in 
Norwegian Mountain March, six people as in Come 
’ Let Us Be Joyful, or dances done individually as the 
’ Irish Sword. There are, of course, many other possible 


variations, and the program should be so arranged that 
there is movement and change in the festival pattern. 

Many folk dance melodies have some similarity, but 
the folk music of different nations presents interesting 
differences. Changes in tempo as well as in the character 
of the music are effective. Much depends upon the or- 
chestrations and the instrumentation used. 

Variety in costume is accomplished in the shades and 
combinations of colors used in the individual costumes, 
as well as in the costumes within the group, and in the 
styles and patterns of the costumes of the several groups. 

9. The type of audience that will see the production. 
This factor is of much less importance than the others, 
but because of the necessity for public interest in the 
school physical education program it merits some con- 
sideration. Festival plans for a rural community, a min- 
ing town, or an urban community may vary somewhat. 
However, the families of the participants compose the 
greater part of the audience, and whatever the differences 
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in their cultural background their primary interest is in 
the worth-while activities of the children. 


Selection of the Dances.—A suggested method is the 
classification of the divisions of the programs, and the 
listing under each separate heading of from ten to twenty 
dances that belong in that classification, each listed with 
its reference and page number and the age group for 
which it is suited. This procedure facilitates the placing 
of the various age groups in the several divisions of the 
program. If, for example, the eighth-grade classes are to 
represent an English group, the list of English dances is 
consulted. Under that heading are several suitable for 
the eighth grade, and one of these is then chosen for the 
interest and attractiveness of the dance and the char- 
acter of the music. It is necessary to keep in mind the 
dance which precedes it and the dance that follows, in 
order to prevent too great similarity in steps and forma- 
tions. 

By taking some liberties with titles, steps, formations, 
and music, though always keeping the material authentic 
for the particular nationality and period, the dance may 
sometimes be made more attractive for the participants, 
as well as better program material. 


Selection of the Music.— Music for the festival should 
be selected with the assistance and advice of the director 
of the music work in the schools. Music is an integral 
part of every festival, for nothing can better create the 
proper and requisite atmosphere. 

The overture or processional should furnish the key- 
note of the festival, typifying the spirit of the occasion. 
Much of the success of the festival depends upon its 
beginning. The music for the entrance and exit of each 
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group may be that of their dance, but a more varied pro- 
gram results if another composition belonging to the 
same period and nationality is used for this purpose. A 
theme melody may be adopted for a particular division 
of the program, and played as each group in that divi- 
sion enters and leaves the stage. 

All possibilities of confusion should be anticipated and 
prevented by thorough organization. The director of the 
dances and the director of the music should work out 
the exact music which is to be used in every part of 
the program. For each dance they must designate the 
number of measures, the number of times the music is to 
be repeated, which repeats will be used, the tempo and 
any changes in tempo, the phrases or counts which are 
to be accented, and ascertain the number of measures 
required for the entrance and for the exit. 

It is very desirable to have the accompaniment of a 
glee club or chorus for the dances. The incorporation of 
songs into the festival program adds to its interest and 
value. If the dancers themselves sing, the sound is lost 
in the space of the outdoor setting and they are likely 
to become so breathless that they cannot finish the song, 
and lose the enjoyment of the dance. The directors of 
the dances and of the music must determine at what times 
the chorus can be used to best advantage, whether on 
the entrance of the dancers or as they leave the stage, 
or during certain parts of the dance. 


Procedure in Costuming.—(1) Find in the references 
for costumes pictures and descriptions for each of the 
types of costumes needed. The selection may be a com- 
posite of several that seem suitable, e.g., the cap of one, 
the jacket of another. (2) Sketch the costume exactly as 
it is to be made, and when the color combinations have 
been worked out, color the sketch accordingly. (3) Write 
all measurements for each drawing, e.g., length of skirt, 
width of collar, size of apron. (4) Select the materials. 
For the salespeople in the stores where the material is 
to be purchased make a list of the materials and colors 
together with the costume, grade, and school for which 
each will be used. Give the stores also an approximate 
estimate, as accurate as possible, of the amount of each 
material which will be needed. (5) Make one costume of 
each type, a boy’s and a girl’s for each group. This may 
be done by the home economics classes. If this is im- 
practical the parent teacher group may cooperate, the 
mother of a child in each group making her child’s cos- 
tume as a model for the others. (6) Check each finished 
costume for any slight changes that should be made. 
(7) Cut the required number of patterns for each cos- 
tume. Newspapers are good pattern material. The home 
economics classes and P.T.A. may cooperate in this work 
also. (8) Distribute the patterns and measurements. 
Include information concerning the stores where the 
material may be purchased, and any necessary directions 
for making the costumes. In the elementary schools each 
room teacher may request the mothers of the children 
in her group to come to the room on a designated after- 
noon after school hours. There they see the finished cos- 
tume, receive their patterns and measurements, and any 
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other necessary information. In the high schoo] 
junior high school the patterns and directions 


distributed to the students. CaN be 


The Setting — The extent to which the natura] setti 
must be altered or supplemented depends, of coy; 
the individual situation. An advantage of the Outdoor 
festival is the fact that the natural setting is usually ade. 
quate and in harmony with the production. Elaborate 
stage scenery is not appropriate. An artificial backgroung 
may be needed to hide some unsightly feature of the 
landscape, or to focus the attention of the audience a 
one particular spot. A practical and easily made Screen 
or immediate background can be constructed by weayj 
green foliage of some kind into tightly stretched fine mesh 
wire, forming a wall of green. 


Se; on 








In the area that is to be used for the dances grass 
should be mowed as short as possible. The dancers find 
the lawn a much slower surface than the gymnasiyn 
floor, and the resulting difficulties should be eliminate 
if possible. 


Properties.— Properties should be simple. Often they 
can be made by the group of children which is to yy 
them. Those more difficult of construction may be made 
by the manual training classes. Children should prac- 
tice with the properties they are to use in the festival ip 
order to become accustomed to them. New material 
introduced at the last practice may cause the dancers 
to become confused. Properties often used become shabby, 
however. Wooden articles such as swords or hoops need 
not be painted until a day or two before the performance, 
In the case of properties made from less durable mate. 
rials, for example shepherds’ crooks made of tightly 
rolled newspaper, two sets may be made, one to be used 
in practice and the other kept for the final performance, 


Arrangement of Practices.—The festival is an out 
growth of class activities and should never be allowed 
to become extra-curricular. Practices are a part of the 
school program and should not be a burden either to 
teachers or students. The children of each group leam 
their own activity in the regular physical education 
period. Before they begin working on their part of the 
program they should understand the theme and pur 
pose of the entire festival, and the contribution whic 
will be made by their activity. They should understand 
also the arrangement of the grounds where the festival 
will be presented, and imagine themselves in that setting 
as they practice. The entrance and exit should be learned 
as part of the dance. Four or five days before the date 
of performance each group separately should have one 
or two practices at the place where the festival is to be 
given. There they learn where they are to await thei 
number, where they are to go after their number } 
finished, and where they are to go as they enter and leave 
the stage. A thirty minute period is usually a sufficient 
time allotment for each group. If these practices at 
carefully scheduled they can all be done in two mornings 
and one afternoon. If each group knows the exact time 
(Continued on Page 507) 
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study a group of individuals who found it impos- 
sible to relax consciously. I used those people as 
material for a careful analysis of the causes of their 
residual neuromuscular hypertonus. As a result of that 
analysis, I have a few suggestions to make to the field of 
health and physical education. You might call this brief 
per “Implications for Physical Education” growing 
out of a study of overfatigue and tension in adults. 
Although a certain degree of neuromuscular hyper- 
tension is a concomitant of living, it appears necessary 
to reduce one’s residual tension to as low a degree as 
sible in the interests of comfort and efficiency. The 
recommendations to be made in the following pages for 
the reduction in that tension were suggested by the study 
referred to above. Since these remarks are addressed to 
teachers of health and physical education, they will 
be confined to the particular fields for which these teach- 
ers are responsible. 


Bi = 1931 and 1936 it was my pleasure to 


N the past several years, the tendency has been growing 

to afford medical examinations periodically to school 
children. Even in the larger communities, however, where 
physicians are employed by the board of education on a 
full-time basis, and where one would expect them to 
be interested in a broad program of health education, 
most of their time is given to the routine examination; 
and their main concern has been detection of serious 
school risks—-cardiac and tubercular lesions, defects of 
eyes and ears, nasal obstructions, throat infections, and 
carious teeth. 

Many less obvious indications of ill health would be 
revealed if the physician could see the child for a longer 
period, or could take a medical history several times. 
It is to be recommended that teachers and nurses be 
trained to help in the original examination and to give 
check-ups of certain parts of the examination—for all 
but the heart and lung conditions. They can be trained 
to observe and record items which give a general pic- 
ture of the pupil’s health—types of posture which re- 
veal certain tensions associated with fatigue, awkward 
mannerisms, and other signs of physical, mental, and 
emotional irritability. 

It may be stated without reservation that school 
health service everywhere lags behind school health in- 
spection. The study upon which these remarks are based 
indicates that the school health service should supply 
adequate rest facilities for pupils and teachers. 


HE growing child requires considerable opportunity 
‘I for rest and recovering from fatigue. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed upon the desirability of setting 
aside sufficient space in a school plant, to be used by 


“any age group, for the daily rest needs of its pupils 


Relaxation and Activity 


By 
JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE, Ph.D. 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


and teachers. Young children particularly will benefit 
by a routine short period of recumbency toward the 
middle of the long sessions. Since the time will be used 
partly as an instructional period in how to rest, it can 
be treated as any subject in the curriculum; and the 
rest room can be scheduled as any other room in the 
building. A substitute for going to a particular room is 
to rest in as reclining a manner as possible in the regular 
schoolroom. 

If the “normal” child needs periodic rest, how much - 
more does the child who is recuperating from any illness? 
Upon returning to school after any indisposition, the 
child should not be expected to stay in class with the 
others all day long. Even if his work has been retarded, it 
will be aided rather than hindered if he is protected from 
getting too tired. 

The school should offer instruction in healthful living, 
as well as in “reading, writing, and arithmetic.” The 
aim of all hygiene teaching is to establish right habits 
and attitudes not only toward health, but toward life 
itself. All departments in the school may contribute to 
this end. A deliberate effort should be made to establish 
a social consciousness of responsibility to one’s self, to 
one’s family, to the community, and to the race. 

The early period of school life is the time for the 
establishment of fundamental health habits. In the later 
elementary school and earlier high school years, whole- 
some attitudes may be inculcated. It is doubtful if these 
habits and attitudes will survive the changing environ- 
ment of the later high school and college years, however, 
unless during those years, the adolescent gains some 
definite knowledge concerning reasons for healthful liv- 
ing. Schools should not let any pupil leave their juris- 
diction without opportunity for instruction in this major 
factor in personal, family, and social adjustment and 
enjoyment. The subjects of overfatigue and tension may 
be considered at every school level; emphasis being. 
placed on rest and sleep habits as early as the kinder- 
garten, on attitudes as early as the sixth grade, and on 
knowledge about the causes and consequences in high 
school and college years. 


FEW suggestions to guide practices in physical 
education are in order. From a purely physiologic 
point of view, the main purpose of physical exercise is 
to assist with circulation. With that purpose in view, 
movements should be extensive and rhythmic. Anyone 
who is forced by occupation, as is the school child, to 
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maintain static postures for long periods should have 
this type of muscular effort relieved by occasional periods 
of phasic and alternating movements. These movements 
will cause intermittent, not prolonged tension on the 
veins and lymphatics and so hasten the return circula- 
‘tion to the heart, helping particularly to rid the tissues 
of fatigue products, and to supply them with blood 
carrying nutrients and buffer substances. 

Furthermore, hastening the circulation will demand an 
increase in pulmonary ventilation, and therefore in chest 
action. Since the amount of inspiration possible in adult 
years is influenced by the flexibility of the chest, it seems 
only logical to argue that the program of physical educa- 
tion for the young child should place some emphasis 
upon chest flexibility. 

Because physiologists and physicans have demonstrated 
the uselessness of prescribed so-called breathing exercises, 
some teachers of physical education have misunderstood 
their reasoning and have stopped placing emphasis upon 
chest development. The sensible argument referred to 
above is that the blood takes up oxygen and gives up 
carbon dioxide only in response to tissue needs, so that 
the only way to increase the interchange of gases in the 
lungs is to increase the interchange of gases in the cells 
of the body by activity there, not primarily in the chest. 

It is obvious, however, because of the skeletal and 
articular nature of the chest, that it may develop im- 
properly due to faulty assimilation of food or faulty 
activity during the developmental period. Inactivity of 
the chest will have been caused by general lack of exer- 
cise, as indicated above, and by incorrect activity, nasal 
obstruction, and poor posture. Health service must take 
care of many causes of poor development of the chest, 
but physical activities, selected properly, can encourage 
flexibility. Vigorous trunk and arm movements, includ- 
ing suspensory activities, will assist in its proper develop- 
ment. In cities, where scarcity of trees in play spaces 
limits the opportunities a child should have for natural 
physical movements associated with climbing and hang- 
ing, the school program in physical education, during 
the elementary grades, must provide a substitute. It 
seems altogether desirable to increase the flexibility of 
the chest and to train the diaphragm for full excursion as 
part of a program of physical education, since through 
these means the individual will be assured full aids to 
proper circulation and proper metabolism. As is well 
understood, lack of oxygen greatly accelerates the fatigue 
process and retards recovery from any form of endeavor. 


rT. physical education teacher’s interests in the pupil’s 
habitual “posture” is accounted for by two reasons: 
to assure to the individual a full share of satisfaction with 
himself, and to make his bodily movements as efficient 
as possible. As this investigation has emphasized, all held 
positions are fatiguing. 

Certain adjustments of skeletal parts, however, seem 
to be more conducive to vigorous and unrestricted use 
of the body. Although the recommended active standing 
posture is not an “easy position,” it is not enough more 
costly muscularly than an active posture which cannot 
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serve as a core or central position from which to move 

It appears particularly desirable that no efforts gy 
be made in physical education to encourage the absolut 
flat lower back which introduces disturbing Contractions 
in numerous muscles. It is also desirable that physica} 
education enthusiasts shall understand that all Postures 
demand considerable tonus in the anti-gravity muscles 
at least, and therefore must lead to fatigue. 

From the point of view of this paper, the main interest 
in helping an individual to acquire physical skills lies jy 
increasing his satisfaction with himself. Certain warp, 
ings are in order, however, to the overzealous athletic 
coach, who sees the psychological advantages of athletic _ 
skills out of all perspective with other sources of satis. 
factions, and overstimulates his charges until hypertep. 
sion ensues. Majors in physical education are subject to 
a great deal of residual neuromuscular hypertension, ang 
it is to be surmised that some’ of their tensions develop 
from their extreme emphasis upon physical activities t) 
the exclusion of other interests. 

Some writers have blamed all manner of physical com. 
plaints on competition—sometimes unfairly. Short periods 




















of competition, suited to the physical strength of the 
participant, although highly exhilarating, are not harm. 
ful. Playing “for the game’s sake” or “the team’s sake.” 
however, is apt to mean playing only to win, and the 
place of exhilaration is taken by excitement. The partic- 
pant is taken captive by an obsession, which focuses all 
his attention on one goal to the exclusion of other inter. 
ests. The athlete may be as tense as the academic stu- 
dent. When athletics in school and college add to forces 
for tension in the pupil’s schedule, instead of offsetting 
them, they have failed to perform one of their most 
important functions. 

Another danger in all athletics is “overtraining.” The 
“professional” understands that if he works too hard and 
too long at any skill, he becomes less accurate, because 
extraneous muscles become hypertensed, thus inhibiting 
accurate, true movement; and because the nervous sys 
tem fails to coordinate movements in its usual manner 
when rested. This state of affairs, the athlete may call 
“Staleness.” 

A particular danger of “overtraining,” with associated 
errors, accompanies the participation of groups of inde 
viduals in the same acts. While many of the group may 
have not had enough practice in a given skill for oe 
session, others may have gone past the optimum repéle 
tion for that practice period. If they do not develop ti 
desirable tensions, those in the latter group will at leat 
become bored and discontented with the activity. Teach 
ers have great difficulty in supervising skill practices if 
physical education, and especially in keeping both unit 


and overzealous participants from developing undesirable } 


tensions. 


EVELOPMENTAL and recreational activities of @ 
physical nature afford opportunities for psychologe 
cal growth other than increased satisfaction with sé 
because of the developing of skills. From early childhoot 


(Continued on Page 513) a 
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First Grade Play as a Social Activity 


running through and stimulating interest in all school 
life. The use of play as a correlating agency is shown 

in the outcomes of this activity. 
The first grade children of Room Twelve were de- 
lighted when they were asked to play some of their 


Pex education or play is the golden thread 


4 ‘ayvorite games at an evening meeting of the Father's 


Club. This invitation led to interesting discussions and 
much planning which quite naturally carried over into 
the other school subjects. 

The children joyfully set about making plans, which 
were written on the board by the teacher. Afterward 
she printed the plans for the Good News corner. 


Our PLANS 
We are going to play games in the gymnasium. 
We will come to school at night. 
We will invite our mothers and fathers to come, too. 


The children played many games, old and new, and 
there was much discussion as to which games would be 
most interesting to the parents. Finally, from a long list 
of favorites, five games were selected by the vote of 
the children. This final list was written on the board. 
Copies of this program were made for the children’s use. 


PROGRAM 
Game—Little Brown Bear. 
Singing Game—Go In and Out the Window. 
Stunts—Climbing Ropes and Poles. 
Home-Made Games—Do-Do, Funny Face. 
Dance—Polly Put the Kettle On. 


















While playing these games the children found that 
there were certain things which they needed to do, if 
they were to have a successful program. These sugges- 
tions given by the children were written on the board 
and later printed by the teacher. 


Wuat WE NEED To Do To HAvE A Goop ProGRAM 
1. Listen 4. Be Ready 
2. Think 5. Have Fun 
3. Be Strong 


The children often expressed their enjoyment of the 
games. Some of their original verses were so good that 
it seemed well to preserve them, so they were printed 
by the teacher. 


CLIMBING THE ROPE 
Up, up, up! 
Higher and higher 
John climbs the rope. 
Down, down, down! 
Hand over hand 
John comes slowly 
Down the rope. 


THE LitTLE BRowN BEAR 


The little brown bear 
Says, in a little wee voice, 
“Are you afraid of me?” 
We all say, “No!” 

And we all run fast. 

We're not afraid, you see. 


By 
MARIE McKEE 


Fairmount School, 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 


Playing 
Funny 
Face. 


















































Climbing the ropes. 


The Funny Face is made from a cardboard box about 
twenty-four by eighteen inches. The face covers one 
whole surface of the box. String may be passed through 
the eyes of the face and the open side of the box to hang 
it on any wall. Small rubber balls may be brought from 
home or bought at five and ten cent stores. The players 
form a line about ten feet from the Funny Face. The 
first player takes three balls. He is to throw one ball 
into the mouth and one into each eye. He throws his 
three balls and goes to the end of the line. The player 
who gets his three balls into the box in the order named 
is the winner. 

The Do-Do board is about one foot square. Nails are 
driven through the board at equal intervals and turned up 
to form hooks. Any number of nails may be used. Ordi- 
nary old fruit jar rings are used to throw at the boards. 
The children form a line in front of the Do-Do Board. 
The leader passes out three rings to each player. Each 
player then gets three trials. The rings that go over the 
nails are left there and the player goes to the end of the 
line with the rings he has left. The one who gets rid of 
his three rings first is the winner of the game. 

There were many occasions when reading as well as 
language entered into the activity. 

Miss O’Keefe, our physical education supervisor, 
brought a picture from a newspaper showing the position 
a fireman takes when sliding down the pole. The children 
noticed particularly the fireman’s feet. The teacher wrote 
the children’s comments on the board. Later these were 
printed upon a chart with the illustration from the news- 


paper. 
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THE Firemay 


Here is a fireman, 

Look at his feet. 

His little toes are against 
the pole. 


Can you do this? 


Each child chose th 
stunt he wished to do ang 
the home-made game which 
he wanted to play, Hp 
name was listed on th 
board to show his choice 
The children decided thy 
these lists should be abou 
equal in length. The {o. 
lowing were some of the 
captions above the lists of 
names. Each child was re. 
sponsible for finding his 
own name and place. 


Who will climb the rope? 






















John James 

Beverly Delores 
Who will play Do-Do? 
Betty Roy Bill 
Robbie Nadine 


Who will play Funny Face? 


Yvonne Donald 
Edward Jimmy 


Miss O’Keefe let the children play with a DoDo 
board and a Funny Face which she brought to schod 
with her. The children enthusiastically set to work 
making plans to have games of their own such as these, 
They discussed how they were made and then formulated 
their own directions for making them. These were their 
directions: 

How To MAKE A FuNNy FACE 


Get a big cardboard box. 

Paint a funny face on the front of it. 
Make big eyes and a big mouth. 

Cut out the eyes and the mouth. 


How To MAKE A Do-Do Boarp 
Get the end of an orange crate. 
Drive nails through and turn them up at the ends. 
Make a hole in one corner of the board. 
Put a string through the hole. 
Hang the board up by the string. 


The children had great fun making Funny Faces and 
selecting those which would be best to paint on the 
boxes which came from home. The children also brought 
the materials for the Do-Do boards and asked the cis 
todian for help in making them. This he gladly gave. 

Children love singing games so they chose “Go i 
and Out the Window” for their program. First the 
learned the song by rote. Then they phrased it aml 
practiced stepping to the tune. Marching and singing @ 
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the same time in a processional is a hard task for grown- 
ups, and, although the song may suffer, it is good train- 
ing to sing while walking as in this game. . 

The children enjoyed composing a dance for their 
program. After listening to several tunes on the phono- 
graph, they decided to use Polly Put the Kettle On.’ 
First, they listened to find whether they should skip, 
gallop, run, walk, or march. After deciding a skip best 
interpreted the music, they listened for phrases, sug- 
gesting steps that they would like. From these sugges- 
tions the children chose by vote the steps which they 
finally combined into the dance. 

It seemed necessary to emphasize further the position 
of the toes in climbing, so the children drew pictures 
of children climbing the ropes in the correct way. Other 
pictures followed. T hese the teacher placed on the walls 
with explanations printed underneath. 

The children of Room Twelve were allowed about 
fifteen minutes for their part of the program. Therefore, 
they found it necessary to estimate the time for each 
game and for all of them. Other number concepts were 
needed. They decided which game should come first, 
second, third, and so on in the program. The children 
needed to count those in each line for the games. They 
counted the balls and the jar rubbers for the home- 
made games. They had to make measurements for these 
games. They divided into couples and circles for the 
dance. The leader gave each child three balls or three 
jar rubbers for the home-made games. The children 
determined the distance they should stand from the ropes 
and poles and what should be the space between the 
couples in the dance. It was decided that in the dance a 
boy should stand to the right of each girl. 

The parents seemed to enjoy very much our contri- 
bution to their program. They commented after its close 
on the ability of the children to carry on under their 
own leadership, the good spirit shown in playing the 
games, the physical prowess, and the fun exhibited. After 
the program, Do-Do and Funny Face were the order 
of the evening in many of the homes, with Father win- 
ning more games than the children. 

The children greatly enjoyed their play during the 
preparation for the program. The games promoted good 
health, developed physique, influenced formation of char- 
acter, equipped the children for a better use of leisure, 
and fostered the growth of right attitudes. This prepa- 
tation for the program also made use of the children’s 
interests in learning situations, developed special abili- 
ties as needed, brought about the cooperation of the 
group in setting standards of workmanship and promoted 
the children’s interest in the content of their work. 

The organization and method of presenting this pro- 
gram shows what can be done by employing the activities 
from the daily game schedule of the school to provide 
Parents with an interesting, satisfying, and accurate pic- 
lure of what their children are learning. At no time, 
however, was the educational value of play activities lost 
Sight of, or sacrificed for the production of a better per- 
formance. The games offered opportunity for the learn- 
ing of many new concepts in the tool subjects. Motiva- 
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tion was supplied by the children’s unflagging love of 
play, supported by the pleasant discovery of their ability 
in managing and planning their own program. The 
proper approach to the solution of problems was thor- 
oughly impressed by the careful study of the activities. 

Physical education has been made a meaningful activ- 
ity to these first grade children. For them it represents 
the way of learning by doing. 








Top to bottom: Climbing the ropes, Do-Do, and Little Brown Bear 
as drawn by first grade children. 
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N last month’s JOURNAL, President 
NEA Statement ! McCloy announced the merger of the 
On Our American Physical Education Associa- 
Merger tion and the Department of School 


Health and Physical Education of the 
National Education Association. In his editorial, he also 
discussed the meaning of this new alliance to our na- 
tional Association, pointing out particularly the fact that 
it should bring us closer relationships with general educa- 
tion and also widen the scope of our membership in the 
fields of health and recreation. 

It is of interest that in the same month the National 
Education Association also carried in its Journal a story 
of this merger and the formation of the reorganized de- 
partment, giving a summary of the background of the 
two organizations prior to this step. Since this announce- 
ment by the National Education Association gives an- 
other viewpoint on this important event in the history 
of our organization, it is felt that the readers of our 
JouRNAL will be interested in reading the following state- 
ment which appeared in the September Journal of the 
National Education Association: 

“A most significant forward step was completed at 
Detroit, by which the American Physical Education 
Association becomes affiliated with the National Educa- 
tion Association as a department, merging for a trial 
period of five years with the Association’s Department 
of School Health and Physical Education. This is in 
keeping with the growing movement to enlist the entire 
teaching ‘profession in one all-inclusive organization. It 
reflects credit upon the officers of the American Physical 
Education Association, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the Department of School Health and Physical 
Education. It is an example likely to be followed by 
other groups. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Physical 
Education—later the American Physical Education As- 
sociation—was founded November 27, 1885, in Brooklyn, 
New York. The founder and chief builder was Dr. 
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William G. Anderson, who issued the invitations for the 
first meeting. 

“For the half century since its founding, the Americay 
Physical Education Association has worked to advance 
the physical and mental health of the nation’s children 
It has encouraged school and college activities to . 
mote the development of health and has helped ip the 
training of teachers for leadership in this important fgg 

“The new department has its own magazine jn Th 
Journal of Health and Physical Education. This perigg, 
cal began publication in September 1896 as The Amor 
can Physical Education Review, and as the official or 
of the movement has been a powerful force for the ad. 
vancement of school health and physical education, 

“The NEA’s Department of School Health and Physi. 
cal Education had its beginning as the Department of 
Child Study—later the Department of Child Hygiene 
which was created at the Asbury Park meeting of th 
NEA in 1894. In 1895 the Department of Physical Rg. 
ucation—later the Department of Physical and Health 
Education—was organized at Denver. In July 19% 
these two departments were united under the name of the 
Department of School Health and Physical Education, 





“The merger of this department with the Americay 
Physical Education Association will multiply the strength 
and usefulness of both groups. Within this new depart. 
ment there are to be three divisions: Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. To workers in thes 
fields who have not been taking part in organization ac. 
tivities this new forward movement comes as a challenge,” 


HYSICAL education teachers all 

Safety for over the country are being calle 

More and Better upon to organize and supervise activi 

Adventures ties and campaigns for greater safety— 

in athletics, on streets and highways, in 

homes, in play and recreation, and in other activities in 
which there is an element of danger. 

But this interest in safety education is not new, for 
physical educators for many years have been vitally co- 
cerned in keeping their activities as interesting and 
healthful as possible—as well as reasonably safe. 

The call that comes to us today is from legislators 
enforcement officers, and other leaders in the safety 
movement who realize that in education we have one d 
the best solutions of the problem of the growing toll d 
accidents. 

We know that traffic accidents are steadily increasing 
1937 will probably bring us an all-time high of 40,00 
traffic deaths. We know that home accidents and thos 
in play and recreation also appear to be on the increas 
The world, strangely enough, in spite of all our safely 
campaigns, seems more dangerous than a century ago. 

There is much that we can do! 

We know that physical education activities in them 
selves should tend to make youngsters more alert atl 
skillful in avoiding some of the common accidents of life. 

We know that the best city and state school safely 
programs have been organized by physical education de 


partments. The sterling work that has been done bj} 
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city and state directors has saved thousands of 
lives of children and countless serious accidents. 

We know that many of the common accidents, especi- 
ally in driving, come from poor physical coordination 
and visual defects. 

We know that when children are taught to swim and 
know the hazards of water, they are much safer in using 
the water. 

We know that school boy patrols, for example, are 
essentially physical education activities for the safe- 
guarding of children. 

Does this mean that physical education in undertak- 
ing these safety activities is to become a “wet blanket” 
on the desirable adventures of life? By all means, no! 
Rather do we need to stimulate adventures! We want 
more swimming, more camping, more sports, more play 
—more of all the interesting adventures of life. We want 
more youngsters trained in safe driving. All of these 
things put zest into life; they bring happiness to count- 
less thousands. 

But what we need to do is to do away with the stupid 
accidents of life that end adventure and cause so much 
pain and sorrow. What are the stupid accidents? The 
newspapers are full of stories about them each day. 
They are accidents that come from ignorance, from fool- 
hardiness, and from recklessness—children crippled for 
life because of some bad mistake. 

Physical educators have an important responsibility 
in this field. The community is looking to us for help. 
With a well-organized safety program of supervision and 
instruction there is no limit to what we can do.—By 
Herbert J. Stack, Ph.D., Director of Education Division, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 


N an article recently written on mal- 
The Physical adjustment of the individual to the 
Emphasis and complex demands of modern civiliza- 
Its Advantages tion, the following statement appears: 

“The biological factors (physical, 
physiological, and psychological) seem to be more funda- 
mental than the social ones, for if the body mechanism 
is normal an adjustment to the social conditions may be 
acquired more easily. Moreover, the biological and social 
factors present different problems, for usually the correc- 
tions required by the former are within the individual, 
while those needed by the latter concern his relations 
with a group.” 

Although the assertions made above are well known to 
physical education teachers, they are here so concisely 
and pointedly stated that they are repeated for purposes 
of re-emphasis. Certain advantages accrue to the physi- 
cal educator’s work from this point of view. In the first 
place, a healthy organism and the removal of physical 
defects are basic to normal social adjustment and satis- 
faction in living. Second, the accomplishments of any 
program of physical correction are more easily perceived 
than is progress in approved mental or social behavior. 

There is also an advantage in being able to show 
measurable progress. That is why educators and the 
public are definitely convinced of the worth-whileness of 
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health projects and of other subject matter, whether 
motor or academic, that can be tested. Both knowledge 
and testing methods are available to show definite prog- 
ress in physical growth, organic functioning, alleviation 
of defects, improvement of motor skills, and knowledge 
of recreational techniques and strategy. The physical 
education teacher can concentrate on these things with 
the full knowledge that if his work is well done there 
will be results to prove it. 

In the more elusive fields of personality and character, 
even though common opinion attributes important values 
to physical activities, claims are not easily substantiated 
and therefore, until they can be, must be made with’ 
caution. Character as expressed in sportsmanship and 
obedience to the rules, can basically be handled through 
the raising of the level or tone of conduct for the group, 
and the physical director can be most effective in this 
approach. While not neglectful of the inherent possibili- 
ties of his program in character development, and of the 
opportunities for object lessons as they occur, his most 
tangible opportunity for measurement of progress is in 
furthering the physical welfare of the child. 


N reading over the news notes 
Increase in which are reported by the state as- 
Physical Educa- sociations in this issue, the reader will 
tion Facilities | be struck by the number of items re- 
porting the construction of new physical 
education buildings, stadiums, and athletic fields, espe- 
cially in the southern states. In one state alone, ten high 
school gymnasiums have just been completed for use this 
fall and a number of colleges are also reported as making 
additions to their athletic facilities. This is an encour- 
aging sign of increased public interest in making ade- 
quate, modernized provision for the health and physical 
education program in the schools and colleges of the 
country. Since increased staffs have frequently accom- 
panied the increase in facilities, the school year opens 
with physical education facing the opportunity, not to 
mention responsibility, of improving its program to keep 
pace with the growth in material advantages. 


N a recent news item submitted for his 

page in the JourNAL, Mr. J. E. Rogers 
takes issue with the tendency to classify 
physical education as a special subject 
in the curriculum, and sums up the case 
for physical education in a brief statement of four items. 
These have been borrowed for editorial recognition. The 
difference between this subject and other subjects classed 
as “special” are noted as follows: 

1. Physical education is a subject that reaches all the 
pupils. 

2. It is a subject that is taught every day. 

3. It is a subject that covers all the grades. 

4. Also, the program is a general educational adminis- 
tration program, especially affecting health and safety. 
Health and safety are not subjects comparable to other 
subject matter in the curriculum. They are matters of 
organization and administration that concern the welfare 
of the whole educational process and the whole child. 


Physical Educa- 
tion Not a 
Special Subject 




































































Organizing Educational Exhibits 


By 


GRACE B. DAVIESS 


University of Cincinnati, District Chairman 


and 


MARGARET STRASSLER 


Withrow Junior High 


School, Local Chairman 


Mid-West District Association Convention, 1937 


the Mid-West Convention of the American Physical 

Education Association in 1937 was carried out in 
a different manner than hitherto, and is offered here in 
the hope that it may act as a guide to future commit- 
tees. 


To organization for the Educational Exhibits at 


First: The committee personnel was fixed by the Mid- 
West Chairman of Educational Exhibits and the Con- 
vention Manager. As the keynote of the Convention 
was to be work shown on the different educational lev- 
els, the committee was chosen in this manner also and 
consisted of the District Chairman, Local Chairman, and 


one member for each phase of the work to be emphasized 
in the exhibits as follows: elementary and secondary 
schools, colleges, health education, recreation, Y.W.CA, 
Y.M.C.A., and camp interests. . 


At a general meeting of the Committee its procedure 
was defined and duties assigned to each member with 
the understanding that progress, further instructions 
and consultation concerning the work would be carried 
on by telephone or letter with District or Local Chair. 
men instead of calling numerous meetings for this pur. 
pose. At this meeting a definition of Educational ky. 


hibits was set forth and a definite policy established, 
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namely, that work to be displayed must represent pro- 

‘ectS, activities, organization of programs, each having 

distinct educational value. 

Second: The two chairmen immediately looked over 
the space allotted for the exhibits, saw the screens, 
tables, and wall space to be used, measured all, and 
drew up a floor plan. These plans (given at end of this 
article) were sent to each member and an approximate 
space allotment made for the phase of the work each 
represented. , 

A list of necessary signs was compiled and given to 
a sign writer, and in some instances to art departments 
in various schools. A request for funds to cover neces- 
sary expenses was made immediately to the President 
of the Association. Such expenses in general are: signs 
and posters, postage, photographs, and hanging mate- 
rial such as thumb tacks, wire clip hooks, etc. 

The chairman also wrote to the state A.P.E.A. presi- 
dents asking them to appoint someone to round up 
available display material in their states. A general in- 
formation letter concerning the exhibits and the kind of 
material desired was also sent to the state physical edu- 
cation supervisors. All section chairmen were asked to 
contribute material if they wished. It is necessary that 
all such information come direct to the District or Local 
Chairman. Otherwise a person in the field with a good 
exhibit might receive a duplication of letters from sev- 
eral of the Committee members. The chairman acting as 
a clearing house for all descriptions of material sent in 
can keep the committee informed. 

Third: The duties of the committee members con- 
sisted of compiling a mailing list of the names of any 
likely school or individual within the six states which 
are members of the Mid-West District. A part of this 
information was received from the state supervisors and 
the appointee of the state A.P.E.A. president. 

Also among the duties was the sending of a form let- 
ter describing the type of material desired and the kind 
of space available for display. Each member sent out 
approximately twenty-five of these letters. 

Upon receipt of answers each committee member re- 
ported to the two chairmen and the three accepted or 
rejected the material, according to whether it sounded 
as though it would make an interesting educational ex- 
hibit and would fit into the space allotted. 

Some educators in the field seem to interpret the mean- 
ing of educational exhibits as anything pertaining to an 
educational institution. So repeatedly this committee 
has had to reject material showing campus buildings, 
descriptions of departments of physical education, 
courses offered, etc. 

Fourth: A form letter of acceptance was drawn up 
(sample at end of this article) by the three members 
mentioned above and the member in correspondence 
with the exhibitor sent a copy of this letter upon final 
acceptance of the exhibit. 

A photographer was engaged to take a few pictures 
of the assembled exhibits when the Convention opened. 
A person trained in art display was asked to help with 
advice on arrangement of material. 
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— ORCHESIS 


Fifth: The whole committee met and started unpack- 
ing and arranging the material. This was the Monday 
evening preceding the Wednesday of the opening of the 
Convention. Thus the committee had two evenings and 
one morning in which to work on assembling all exhib- 
its. Each member was responsible for the placing of the 
material he or she had obtained. The unpacking was 

(Continued on Page 508) 
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If you wish to speak with 
me, define your terms 


—Voltaire 


UITE justifiably, physical education and health 
Cis always been closely linked. This connec- 

tion, however, has been accentuated to an exag- 
gerated degree in recent years. 

Responding with pardonable alacrity to the abrupt 
awakening of America to the importance of health, physi- 
cal educators with increasing vigor have extolled the 
health-giving nature of their activities. The newcomer 
to our schools, health education, instituted in keeping 
with the universal acceptance of health as a primary prin- 
ciple of education, has unfailingly included physical edu- 
cation as an integral part. 

To be sure, physical educators in a literal sense have 
had to sell their subject to the schools; and as a selling- 
point, health is both convincing and bona fide. Moreover, 
without physical education no school can successfully edu- 
cate for health. Hence there is considerable justification 
for the recent emphasis. Nevertheless, there has arisen 
as a result a regrettable identification of health education 
and physical education. 

In many quarters—particularly in schools where physi- 
cal education is subsumed under health education, and 
teachers of hygiene and of physical education are licensed 
as health educators—the two are used and generally re- 
garded by pupils, teachers, and laymen alike as inter- 
changeable terms. 

Against this little has been said. Some, indeed, seem 
to regard the name health as a palladium, especially in 
times of economic depression: the taxpayers will never 
permit health to be lopped from the educational budget. 
This position is not without some merit. But certainly 
the same end could be attained by consistently and intel- 
ligently spreading broadcast the priceless contributions of 
physical education to the complete education of the child, 
according health its deserved emphasis. 

Such propaganda entails more effort, deeper thinking, 
than the complacent or perhaps artful attitude that per- 
mits and even encourages physical education to be con- 
founded with health education. But in the long run it 
will make physical education not only more useful but 
more secure in the schools of America. 

The gains of physical education in its battle for aca- 
demic recognition have been won in the realm of scien- 
tific and modern educational theory. To allow physical 
education to be swallowed up by health education is to 
weaken its case severely by undue emphasis of one sup- 
porting argument. Ethical character, worthy home mem- 
bership, good citizenship, leisure-time efficiency are 


Physical Education and Health Education 


By 
DAVID B. ROSENBERG 


Health Education Department 


Boys’ High Schog 
Brooklyn, New York 


equally desirable outcomes, among others, of intelligently 
directed physical activities. Not only education py 
physical education will be the loser if educators and par. 
ents, to say nothing of physical educators themselves, log 
sight of them. 

In addition to doing ill justice to physical education, 
the recent confusion actually erects a barrier in the path 
of health education. Neither calling physical education 
health education nor a thousand-fold magnification of its 
contribution to health can alter the fact that physical 








education by itself cannot meet the school’s objective— 
health. To contend or imply so is to blind the school tp 
the meaning and purpose of health education. 

Health is rightfully claimed as an objective of the 
biologic sciences, chemistry, home economics, hygiene or 
health instruction, and the social sciences. These are 
not, nor do they claim to be, health education. Physical 
education makes contributions to health more directly 
and deeply than any other subject—but it, as well, is not 
health education. 

Health, as an objective of the school, can only bk 
achieved by a concerted, intelligently directed program of 
supervision, studies, and activities. This side of heredity 
the pupil’s health is dependent upon freedom from patho 
genic conditions, internal as well as external, and upon 
habits of living (in the broadest sense of the word). The 
first is the responsibility of the entire school as well as of 
society and all its health-protecting agencies. Sane habits 
of living are the outgrowth of physically, mentally, and 
emotionally wholesome activities, sound knowledge, and 
high ideals, all directly within the province of the school. 

School health education may be regarded as the sum of 
all experiences, organized and conducted by school per 
sonnel, which favorably influence “habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge relating to individual, community, and racial 
health.” * More than being a course or an activity to be 
studied or engaged in, it is a program dependent for its 
success upon the cooperation of every person influencing 
in any tangible way the behavior of the pupil. The health 
educator—or physical educator—in particular, every 
teacher in some degree, the physician, the dentist, the 
nurse, the custodian engineer, lunchroom director, pril- 
cipal—each has some contribution to make to schodl 

(Continued on Page 515) 


1Cf., Committee Report of the Health Education Section of th 
American Physical Education Association, from which this definition 
has been adapted. JouRNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Vy, 
(Dec., 1934). 
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The Forward Pass of the Future 


By 


HARVEY J. HARMAN 
Football Coach 
University of Pennsylvania 


concern of all those truly interested in turning out 

men prepared in body, mind, and soul is not the com- 
monly argued topic of subsidization, or of overemphasis. 
Our problem is to organize the curriculum of our student 
so that he will go out well-rounded in our subjects, with 
all the advantages these subjects offer. 

I do not propose to list the recognized character build- 
ing virtues of the competitive and contact team sports. 
Neither will I dwell on the values of an early introduction 
to the techniques of carry-over sports, like tennis, and 
golf, nor the easily seen worth of the protective and vig- 
orous sports of swimming, boxing and the like, nor the 
body development exercises and simple games played for 
fun alone. We cannot be in the business we are without 
faith in all of these. 

My contention is that we should require the student 
at least to be exposed to organized, competitive sport 
and team sport; insist that he rest from pressure not by 
idleness, but by engaging in some simple sport, not highly 
organized or coached; see that he gets fundamental train- 
ing in activity he can engage in after leaving school; and 
give him the elements of swimming and self-defense. 

Instead of turning out well-rounded men, we are now 
specializing. The crew man rows all year. Some track 
coaches shudder at the thought of their highly developed 
athletes being exposed to other exercises. The football 
coaches, faced with ill devised limits on the fall practice 
period and a major game schedule, insist on thorough 
spring training. The soccer player never leaves the soccer 
field, and so on. 

Certainly the interest we claim we have in the lads 
under us means we must give them the best, and that 
is the required participation in the athletic groups above 
mentioned. 

Of course this takes money, fields, equipment, and a 
little thought. It can be managed in all schools. It will 
take no more time or trouble than the hundred commit- 
tees now investigating faults the other fellow is commit- 
ting. In fact, it will wipe out these things. Natural feed- 
ing will lessen subsidization, and all physical education 
will be developed rather than several sports overem- 
phasized. 


| IS this coach’s contention that the most important 


_ forward pass is synonymous with modern foot- 
ball, even though it is one of the earliest known 
weapons of offense, having given the name “Harpaston” 

A paper presented before the Men’s Athletics Section of the Ameri- 


os Physical Education Association Convention, April 1937, New York 
ity, 


to the ancient Greek game of football. In our American 
Rugby, the lateral pass is as old as the game Rugby 
from which it was developed, but the forward pass is 
officially only thirty-one years old, having been made 
legal by the rules committee which met following the 
disastrous season of 1905. It was looked on by the 
coaches with distrust and was heavily handicapped by 
the rules. The ball was lost at the spot from which it 
was thrown if it was incomplete. The pass was required 
to cross the line of scrimmage at least five yards from 
the spot it was put in play. With these rules, there 
would not be much forward passing today. 

Methods of handling the new offensive weapon were 
slow in developing. The late Bill Roper of Princeton, 
known as a great passing coach in his later days, called 
together his aides and announced, after careful consid- 
eration, that the end over end pass was the most accur- 
ate. The spiral pass did not come into common usage 
until around 1912. It was developed with a long under- 
hand, side movement, like a discus thrower’s movements. 

The east was particularly slow to grasp the impor- 
tance of the new weapon. In 1908, Yale defeated Prince- 
ton, 12-10 by the use of two passes, after trailing most 
of the game, 10-0. This touched off the spark of enthusi- 
asm, and by the next year, most teams were trying 
this “illegitimate offspring of legal football,” but chiefly 
aS a weapon to open up the defense. The passes were 
long ones with the passer giving a lot of ground. 

Then came rules that gave the passing game great 
impetus. In 1910 the pass was permitted to cross the 
line at any spot, and the passer was required to be five 
yards deep, a rule recently changed by the pro league 
and the High School Federation. Any pass, however, 
crossing the line for more than twenty yards was dead. 
In the same year, the interference penalty was enacted. 
In 1912, the end zone was created, and it gradually be- 
came a forward passing hot spot. In this year, the twenty 
yard restriction on passes was abolished. 

And now passing began to flourish. A Notre Dame team 
with Dorais passing and Rockne receiving defeated the 
Army with passes. They completed 13 out of 17 in the 
second half, and showed what could be done with the 
forward pass. Is it any wonder the present day Army 
backs get ambitious while on the goal line on pass 
defense? 

Famous passing combinations sprang up all over the 
country. I remember as a boy watching the Speigel to 
Fleming pair of W. and J. work. A Pennsylvania scout 
who went to watch the Carlisle Indians a week before 
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they played his alma mater was one of the victims of 
the early day debates about the efficiency of the pass. 
The Indians, under Pop Warner, had learned to throw 
the pass with amazing accuracy for unbelievable dis- 
tances. The scout returned with the information that 
the Indians could throw the ball farther than our great 
Bill Hollenback could punt it. The scout was reprimanded 
and told to keep out of the saloons the next trip. The 
following week, the Pennsylvania secondary stood and 
watched while the balls sailed over their heads. 

Later movements of the Rules Committee have tended 
to give further encouragement to the forward pass. The 
screen pass was ruled out in 1924. A penalty for more 
than one incomplete pass in a series of downs was passed 
and later ruled out. The obstruction of the goal posts 
was removed to the end line, and the rule calling any 
incomplete pass over the goal line a touchback has been 
removed except on fourth down. 

Thus, the Rules Committee has been in no small way 
responsible for the development of the pass, a much more 
rapid development than in any other branch of the game, 
including the lateral pass. Signs point to an even more 
rapid development in the future, because schoolboys are 
being well schooled in the rudiments of the game so that 
the college work can be spent on advanced strategy. 


OW let us look at the way coaching has advanced 

in late years. The pass has advanced to the stage 

where it is a sure ground gainer, even when the oppo- 

nents know it is coming. Even the guards and tackles can 

throw a snappy pass down past the ends, and a wet ball 

holds no terrors. Along with these factors, the strategy 
has noticeably improved. 

Until a few years ago the requirements of a good 
passing attack could be summarized as: 

. A good passer. 

A good running attack. 

Good receivers. 

Good decoys. 

Good protection for the passer. 

. Knowledge of what kind of passes to throw against 
the man to man and zone defenses. 

Late developments could be listed as: 

7. More emphasis on 5 to get defensive deep backs 
spread. 

8. Plays to keep defense from rushing the passer. 

9. Deception. 

10. Laterals on the ends of forwards. 

11. Plays to take advantage of space left by linemen 

who pull back to defend a zone. 

Because of lack of time, I shall discuss and illustrate 
only the late developments. 

In recent campaigns, one sure way to gain was to 
draw an interference penalty or maneuver the defensive 
backs into a position where they had to commit a foul 
to save a pass and perhaps touchdown. This is done by 
sending one, two, or three receivers down field, while so 
much protection is given the passer that he can spend 
the afternoon waiting for the receivers to get into posi- 
tion. Lots of protection, a Frank and a Kelly, and you 
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have a setup which is sure to bring some touchdowns 
Coaches build to take advantage of Strength, as wel 
as weakness. It is a common adage that “The best 
defense is to rush the passer,”’ so what do the Strategists 
do but devise plays to use on pass downs and on Dass 
situations that take advantage of a rushing eng . 
tackle. Mouse traps, fake passes and runs, and Shovel 
passes are the most common. Against an offense of these 
weapons, the defense dare not rush the passer. 
Deception in the passing game has advanced rapidly 
We find the passer running low and pulling up to 
unexpectedly on almost every type of play—end 
off-tackle plays, bucks, reverses, and spins. We find 
the passer faking kicks and passing; he looks at a git. 
ferent man or actually fakes to a different man than hy 
intends to pass to. There is no play in a smart coach's 
repertoire that cannot develop into a pass, so that the 
defense dare not come up too fast. We find the ends ang 
backs blocking before going down, and the ends no 
going at all. Receivers criss cross, down field and be. 
hind the line. They have learned all kinds of smart cuts 
and maneuvers to get away from the defense, and the 
ball is fluffed out to them in some open spot so they can 
get their backs between the ball and the defenders, 


A secondary that is well spread to take care of a pag. 
ing attack is a setup against lateral passes on the ends 
of forwards, both to other eligible receivers and to line. 
men who have delayed. There are two men in one zone, 
or a man to man defender is a little slow in covering 
Just as they leave one eligible man to tackle the receiver, 
he flips it to the other who is off. In my opinion, this is 
the most effective place for the lateral pass. 

The man to man defense is very sparingly used in col- 
lege ranks today. We know the zone defense has six zones 
to cover, with four backs and a center to do it. The man 
who covers the other zone leaves a weakness, and this 
can be pounded on until that lineman or end is effective 
neither in his line defense or his pass defense. 

Another recent development, not meant as a criticism, 
is the result of the wide divergence of action by officials 
in calling interference penalties. This has led to wide 
spread criticism, as an official who calls a close one is 
practically ostracized from society. Wise coaches now 
scout the coming week’s officials, to instruct their players 
how to defend or not to defend against forward passes 
Many games have been won and lost by close decisions 
on the goal line. The Rules Committee has done all it 
can to prevent criticism by clarifying interpretations, and 
conditions are bound to improve this year with whats 
generally interpreted as a ruling favoring the defent 
but still stringent as it should be. In my opinion, wha 
has brought on the trouble is the fact that the passers 
given time enough to allow his receivers to get in position 
so that the defense must foul them to stop the pass. This 
time is due to the extra protection and the check plays 
to prevent the passer from being rushed. 

Whatever the interpretations of officials are, we stil 
like the pass, and it is from the forward pass we will gt 
the most thrills, the greatest development, and probably 
the most headaches in the next few years. 
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that women should take in modern sports. One 

popular critic of our day, for example, would 
have nearly all sports for women deleted, because he be- 
lieves that women in sports should look beautiful, and 
that they should not engage in any sports that do not 
meet this criterion. His approved list he narrows down 
to nine sports in which girls might engage, because, in 
his estimation, they appear beautiful. It is all right for a 
girl to go swimming, provided she does not spoil the pic- 
ture by wearing a bathing cap, and provided she sticks 
to the recumbent position in the back stroke. She might 
go in for archery, shooting, flying, and perhaps speed 
and figure skating. A lady might with impunity go 
angling. With proper attention to the esthetic effect, she 
could ride horseback. Skiing would be placed on the list 
with the proviso that the sportswoman would promise 
to make happy landings, and not get involved in an 
accident of any sort; and if she did fall, she must be sure 
to fall in a graceful and dignified position. 

If we all held this point of view, conversations might 
run somewhat like this: 

He: Hello, Betty. Come out and play eighteen holes 
of golf with me. 

She: Oh, I can’t, Tom. The stance is so unbecoming. 

He: How about a game of tennis? 

She: To look knock-kneed—pigeon-toed? Not for me. 

He: Well, surely you can come for a swim. You look 
swell in a bathing suit. 

She: Oh, the only stroke on the approved list for a 
lady is that “back-hand crawl”; other strokes are said 
to be unbecoming. 

Imagine a girl deciding her sports program with only 
the criterion of beauty to guide her! Of course, there are 
some who do their swimming on the beach and their 
“riding” in a closed car. 


Me has been written recently about the part 


F we were really to go back to Victorian ideals in sports, 

it might even be necessary to recapture the lost art of 
fainting. To take all womankind back to the halcyon 
period of a past century would limit a girl’s sports pro- 
gram to languishing and leisurely activities that contrib- 
ute mostly to esthetic posings and attractive postures, 
and would include only sports that consist in some modi- 
fication of walking, sitting, or standing. 

Such a point of view would limit the modern girl to a 
de luxe list of rare and inaccessible sports requiring ex- 
pensive outfits and an abundance of leisure, rather than 
human equipment and every-purpose games that are 
practical and have a universal appeal. This ideal ignores 
the manifold benefits to be derived from such games as 


Must Women in Sports Look Beautiful? 


ALICE ALLENE SEFTON 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


golf, tennis, basketball, badminton, handball, polo, and 
crew, and approves only sports that are individual in 
nature and therefore are lacking, to some degree at least, 
in the social values inherent in group games, which in 
addition may contain the desirable element of competi- 
tion. The use of so restricted a list would deprive mod- 
ern women of the many developing qualities afforded 
by a reasonable skill in a wide variety of games. 

Many skills have a utilitarian value and are needed by 
women as well as men if they are to keep fit. A woman 
who has developed quick reactions through fine neuro- 
muscular response will be more efficient in her daily 
work. People can accomplish greater amounts of work 
with an economy of effort that is less fatiguing when they 
possess skills developed through wholesome, healthful 
games and sports. 

Women have better bodies because they have had an 
active part in sports. Even if a girl does assume a tem- 
porarily awkward pose in tennis, for example, she may 
be more beautiful on the dance floor that evening be- 
cause of the exercise that has kept her fit and given her 
body added suppleness and grace. 


LTHOUGH a generation ago a young lady’s chief 

asset may have been her feminine appearance, and 
there was a fetish of beauty that deprived her of much 
of the freedom of indulging her natural instinct for sport, 
standards of beauty have changed, and, for the modern 
girl, are no longer of the “still-life” variety. Now that she 
has acquired a deep-seated love for activity through her 
varied sports program, when she is engrossed in her play 
pursuits, she cares not whether the picture of the 
moment conforms to every spectator’s ideas of feminine 
beauty. 

After all, beauty or the lack of it is largely in the eye 
of the beholder; no two people use the same measuring 
stick for it, and some may see beauty only in the conven- 
tional poses. Perhaps people who have seen Suzanne 
Lenglen, for example, might be divided in their opinions. 
Those -who do not understand the game might consider 
her unusual attitudes hideously awkward, and would 
not be able to appreciate her perfect timing. To the dis- 
criminating observer trained to appreciate fine coordina- 
tions of the body, these same apparently distorted posi- 
tions might seem the acme of perfection in motion and 
poised grace. 

Any game in itself cannot be said to be beautiful ex- 
cept as interpreted by the performer and as translated 
into beauty by the beholder. And whether or not the 
beholder thinks it beautiful, it is still intrinsically the 

(Continued on Page 510) 



















Bicycle Satety 


By 
MRS. BETTY ANNABLE 


Western State Teachers College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


bicycle were fatally injured proved to be the 

necessary stimulus which aroused our city to the 
realization that something must be done about the bicycle 
situation. 

It was at this time that the City Police Department, 
the public school administration, the State Training 
School, and other community institutions acknowledged 
the fact that no longer could bicycles be ignored; there 
were too many of them. It became very apparent that 
cyclists must not be allowed to dart back and forth on 
the streets, to disregard all lighting regulations, and to 
ride the streets at night with no semblance of a light 
to denote their presence. If bicycles as a mode of trans- 
portation were going to utilize the facilities set up for 
automobiles, then, by necessity, they would have to 
comply with the laws which govern the use of automo- 
biles. 

After consideration as to the best means of approach 
to the problem, it was largely determined that educa- 
ting the public to see the problem as it now stood, and, 
through the concerted efforts of the aforementioned in- 


A BICYCLE accident in which the two riders of the 








Third grade boys placing 
tags on their bikes. 


stitutions, trying to show some remedy, 
would bring better results than coercion 
by law. 

The immediate action, which was per- 
haps contrary to the previous determin- 
ation, was the issuance of a city ordi- 
nance forbidding all children below the 

sixth grade to ride their bicycles to and from school. 
This was a stern request, but it was merely a stall for 
time until effective measures could be put through which, 
with the cooperation of the cyclists, the motorists, and 
the pedestrians, would ensure greater safety for our 
hundreds of boys and girls who wish to use their bicycles 
as school conveyances. 

Through various devices, the organizations then 
started to work to arouse interest, intelligent under- 
standing, and cooperation among the people of the city. 
At the State Training School, an assembly was arranged 
at which Captain Dee Williams, a popular young cap- 
tain of police, who has gained much recognition in his 
intelligent handling of traffic situations in the city, was 
asked to be the speaker. Captain Williams presented 
two short films, within the range of understanding of 
children of elementary ages. They dealt with the ord 
nary but necessary precautions of safety in traffic, such 
as looking both ways when crossing a street, and when 
walking in the street to do so facing the oncoming tral: 
fic. Captain Williams followed the presentation of the 
films with a short talk about what boys and girls can do 
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to make the bicycle situation a safer one for themselves 
gs well as for motorists. Many interesting questions pre- 
sented themselves to the boys and girls during this talk, 
and the last ten minutes of the assembly period were de- 
yoted to an open forum, when the children asked Captain 
Williams many intelligent questions dealing with the 
problem at hand. Children from the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade and many of their parents 
were in attendance. 

This assembly served as the stimulus that started 
this school on an intensive campaign. With the help and 
advice of a city school administrator, Mr. Copp, who 
was also working with the problem in the public schools, 
a questionnaire was prepared at the Training School ask- 
ing for suggestions and answers. The questionnaire dealt 
with three big points: 

1. Promotion of bicycle safety. 

2. Publicity on bicycle safety. 

3. Enforcement of bicycle laws and regulations. 

Each child in the school received a copy. Many of 
the rooms discussed the questionnaire together, with one 
child reading and the rest offering 
suggestions. All the suggestions 
were also recorded, and later as- 
sembled and summarized. Many 
interesting and helpful observa- 
tions were obtained. 

Suggestions as to how bicycle 
safety may be promoted through 
dealers: 

1. By distributing safety rules 
with each bicycle sold. 

2. By selling bicycles 
lights and horns already on. 

3. By promoting bicycle clubs 
stressing safety by dealers and 
manufacturers. 

Suggestions as to parking conditions: 

1. Use an empty store or garage as a parking place 
in downtown area. 

2. Use one section (the blind corner) of a parking 
lot. Charge a small fee. 

3. Use places in back of stores instead of parking 
bicycles in front of the stores on the sidewalk. 

Suggestions as to means of publicity: 

1. Radio. 

2. Movies. 

3. Broadcasting car. 

4. Local paper. 

5. Regular monthly talks by police officials in charge 
of traffic conditions. 

6. Placards placed along the highways such as Michi- 
igan has for “School Zones.” 

7. Parent-teacher meetings. 

Suggestions as to how bicycle laws and regulations 
might be enforced: 

1. Have signs as for street crossings, saying “Caution, 
Cyclists.” 

2. Have yellow lines on streets or sidewalks marking 
off space for cyclists, like the lines on highways show- 
ing where cars may pass. 


with 
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3. Have all operators possess operator’s license under 
same penalty as motor operator’s licenses. 

4. Have a regular check-up on brakes, lights, etc., by 
police. 

Many of the children took the questionnaire home for 
the parents to read and make suggestions. One parent 
returned this statement in regard to the question of the 
adoption of bicycle licenses similar to automobile li- 
censes: “I feel that plates for bicycles to serve as licenses 
should be used, providing the cost is nominal.” Another 
parent said, concerning the enforcement of bicycle laws 
and regulations, “Require all police officers to severely 
reprimand all children violating traffic rules, and keep a 
written record of all violations. The police department 
should notify parents of children violating traffic laws.” 

These questionnaires proved most helpful, as they 
showed that the people of the city were thinking about 
the bicycle problem and that they were largely in ac- 
cord with the manner of procedure which the city 
authorities were adopting. There was nearly hundred 
per cent approval of the plan by the city to promote the 





A fourth grade girl puts the finishing touches 
on her “license plate.” 


building of bicycle trails throughout the city for recrea- 
tional cyclists. 

In cooperation with the public schools, the Student 
Council of the Training School now voted their approval 
of registering the bicycle of each child who was in at- 
tendance at the Training School. Small stickers, 114” 
x 214”, were made in the college print shop, bearing in 
the school colors, brown and gold, the insignia, Western 
State Teachers College Training School, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. On each sticker was typed the name, address, 
and telephone number of the child who owned and oper- 
ated a bicycle. On a day that was specified for this 
purpose, all the children brought their bicycles and assem- 
bled them according to grades in the playground. Start- 
ing at nine o’clock and going in half-hour relays, one 
room at a time went out to the playground and with 
water, sponges, brushes, and shellac placed the sticker 
on the rear fender and shellacked over it to prevent rain 
from washing it off. During this activity the photogra- 
pher from the local paper arrived to take pictures of the 
eighth-grade group at work. A picture appeared in the 
evening edition of the paper. 

Accompanying this registration, the Student Council 

(Continued on Page 511) 
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Activity: Basketball drill group. 
Skills: Passing and handling ball. 
Organization: Six groups working at once. 


The Need Of A Plan 


PHYSICAL education system capable of func- 
A tioning in a democratic society must at least offer 

opportunity for all our pupils to share alike in 
the learning of motor skills. Large classes, limited time, 
inadequate space, and insufficient instructional materials 
only offer a challenge which we as educators must accept 
and meet in such a way as to demonstrate conclusively 
the inherent right of our boys and girls to an education 
through the physical. 

An investigation into the enrollments in junior and 
senior high school physical education classes showed that 
although the average size of classes ranged from forty to 
sixty, classes with enrollments of seventy and eighty were 
to be found.’ Assuming that we desire to develop sport 
skills in our physical education classes, we must arrive 
at a procedure calculated to achieve our objectives, 
while taking into account the figures mentioned above. 

Prominent educators have made the statement that 
some of the, most successful and best types of teaching 
occur on the athletic field. Besides actual scrimmage 
or play of the game, various drills, lower organized games, 
exercises and relays are employed to obtain this satisfac- 
tory and efficient instruction. Few if any attempts have 
been made, however, to classify the above activities so 
that they may be made of use in the development of sport 
skills in regular service classes in physical education. 
Certainly, the less skilled members of the service classes 


1 F. V. Hein, Master’s Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1934. 
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deserve the benefit of as efficient an instructional method 
as do the superior physical group found on varsity squads. 
There are an unlimited number of activities in the form 
of drills, relays, games, and exercises made use of very 
infrequently which are applicable to the teaching of sport 
skills to large groups. Any well-trained physical educator 
has at his command a good many of these activities, but 
probably has not made a conscious attempt to psychologi- 
cally relate them to the learning process or to apply them 
systematically to the development of sport skills in the 
physical education classes. 


Fundamental Activities 


For want of a better nomenclature we might term all 
activities leading up to the sport we are trying to teach 
as fundamental activities of that sport. An arbitrary 
classification of these activities under several categories 
might be arrived at as follows: 

1. Sport Exercises: Developed from, and fundamental 
to, the game of higher organization being learned. 

2. Individual and Group Drills: Containing elements 
and skills of the sport to be learned. 


























t Sport Skills 


3. Relay Races: Which contain skills, or elements of 
the higher form of activity to be learned. 

4, Games of Lower Organization: Making use of skills 
found in the game of higher organization to be learned. 

The value of the above activities as an aid in teaching 
sport skills cannot be minimized. Of course, activities of 
the above types have definite values in themselves at 
certain age levels, but in this article only their relation- 
ship and adaptability as a means to the teaching of the 
higher form of activity is considered. We cannot over- 
look the value of the above activities in teaching the 
“natural skills,’ such as running, jumping, throwing, 
twisting, dodging, etc. Many of them contain funda- 
mental movements involved in the performance of sport 
skills. It is with this phase of their use that we are 
directly concerned. These activities make their contribu- 
tion to sports by training one in capacities that will be 
used in the higher sport forms. They are a sort of school 
in which pupils lay the foundation for the development of 
future skills in sports.? Frequent alternation of the 
higher organized game with the fundamental activities is 
a necessary part of the teaching procedure in order to 
bring out the relationship of the skills used in the fun- 
damental activities to the skills used in the whole game. 
Frequent change from one type of fundamental activity 
to another, and from the fundamental activities to the 
whole game is also useful in overcoming fatigue. One of 





“C. R. Griffith, Psychology of Coaching, 13-14. 





Activity: Basketball relay races. 
Skills: Dribbling, passing, stopping, pivoting. 
Organization: Twelve files, six players to each relay team. 


the ways in which we rest is in changing tasks or activi- 
ties. Great fatigue may develop in pursuit of an activity 
or skill, but only for that activity and not for the body 
at large.® 


The Use of Fundamental Activities 


Probably the first step in teaching motor skills is to set 
up a situation in which the student meets with some 
degree of failure. The situation should be such that 
habits already established are inadequate to meet the 
problem. This will be found to provide an excellent form 
of motivation if not continued too long, since it demon- 
strates to the pupil that in order to enjoy success in the 
activity, he must practise. It then becomes the task of 
the teacher to see that the learning process is not trial 
and error.* The situation above is analogous to first al- 
lowing the pupil to participate in the higher organized 
game. He can soon be convinced that his skills are in- 
adequate and additional training is necessary before he 
can be successful in meeting the problems in the sport 
with which he is confronted. Here is the time to take the 
pupils back into the fundamental or lower forms of 
activity and to teach and explain the skills common to 
each. Frequently the pupils should be returned to the 
highly-organized form of activity to get an index to the 
progress made. At this point the pupil should meet with 


3 J. F. Williams, Methods, 23-24. 
4C. E. Ragsdale, Psychology of Motor Learning, 22-24. 
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a certain amount of success to stimulate him positively 
towards further effort. The instructor must make sure 
that the fundamental activities involve a higher and 
higher degree of skill, so that the learning process does 
not reach a standstill. 


Sport Exercises 


There are many athletic or sport activities especially 
adapted for use in sport exercises. It should be remem- 
bered that these exercises are chiefly for the purpose of 
introducing new coordinations, or for the purpose of 
clarifying other skills with which the pupil is having 
difficulty. In order to learn motor skills, one must have 
a somatic as well as visual perception of the movements 
involved. Sport exercises with the class in some form of 
“open order” or “mass formation” seem to be the most 
economical way of getting the idea across. 

Although the “class” or “mass” method of teaching 
this activity is employed, it should quickly merge into 
the squad method.’ As soon as the pupil has developed 
insight of a kinesthetic and visual nature, the various 
types of drills may be introduced by means of the 
“squad” method. As the movements become more skill- 
ful, an evolution to the “organized-play” method of 
teaching should take place. In this method a progression 
through low organized games, relays, and eventually the 
finished activity should occur. 

Activities which because of their nature are taught at 
less than game speed should not be prolonged past the 
point where a rough idea of the movements involved is 
realized. A new set of coordinations will result when the 
pupil is asked to perform the same movements at game 
speed. Too much attention to rhythm in these exercises 
will not pay dividends in learning, since individuals vary 
considerably in the rhythm of executed skills at ap- 
proximately the same level of ability. Very few exercises 
of the sports type can be correctly formulated with defi- 
nitely counted parts. Probably the most likely plan is 
to teach these exercises with little regard for rhythm, 
with response to signals or directions emphasized. An 
example of this would be the execution of a basketball 
pivot to the called signals “left” or “right.”” Then pairing 
the class off, the pivot might be executed in response to 
the position of his partner acting as a guard. 

Any physical education teacher with a knowledge of 
sports technique can formulate any number of sport exer- 
cises definitely related to the skills he is teaching. 
Pupils will enjoy these exercises when properly taught, 
especially when they understand fully the relationship 
of the fundamental skill they are learning to the sport 
concerned. ‘ Few classes are too large for this type of 
activity. 


Individual and Group Drills 


Drills may be divided into two types, individual and 
group, depending upon the number performing at one 
time. Both involve the use of the “squad method” of 
teaching, with as many groups as desired performing at 


5 R. Nohr, Lectures, Methods, University of Wisconsin. 
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various places on the play area. Participants Usual] 
perform the skills in order, and the drill becomes a con 
tinuous process of practice in various fundamentals 
Drills without a game element are only justified inasmuch 
as they can be shown to lead the pupil to higher levels 
of achievement. Many drills can soon be replaced } 
relays and low organized games having the same inhaiue 
skills plus the game element. 


Motivation in drill can be accomplished by adding 
scoring methods or merging into relay form as soon as 
fixation of habits in executing fundamentals has been 
obtained. It is advisable to make individual drills “sei. 
testing” activities, and group drills “competitive” when. 
ever possible. This not only serves as an incentive to 
good performance, but may be used as a testing program 
of the skills under instruction. 


Most of us have a great number of drills available for 
use with the various sports, but our biggest problem lies 
in building a proper progression and adapting them to 
the needs and capacities of our groups. 


Relay Races 


Pupils in every stage of development seem to derive a 
great deal of pleasure and satisfaction when participating 
in a relay. The very joyousness of the individuals taking 
part is a strong argument for making considerable use 
of relays in our program. This form of activity involves 
both a race and a game and can include very few or 
quite a number of game and sport skills. They can be 
made very simple or exceedingly complicated depending 
on the number of skills involved. One has only to use 
relays of the various sport types to find a myriad of new 
ideas flocking to mind for development of new variations 
and types. Pupil activities, coaching devices, drills, and 
actual game situations will suggest other skills which may 
be practised in relay form. 


Pupils sometimes become so interested in winning 
the race that performance of skills is neglected. Either 
the skills have not been sufficiently fixed as habits by 
more elementary forms of drill, or so many skills have 
been combined that the pupil’s ability level is below that 
required for proper execution. The remedy lies in s0 
organizing the activities that poor execution of skills 
will involve penalties which will offset the winning of the 
race, and bring defeat to the team. Most forms of relays 
should first be demonstrated and executed minus the 
race element. When penalties suggested above fail to 
check poor execution, the race element should be removed 
for a time until proper fixation of habits occurs. 


Lower Organized Games 


In speaking of lower organized games we are classifying 
all games which are below the level of the major sports in 
organization as “low organized.” These games are of 
different levels of organization, some involving the use of 
nearly as many skills as there are in the major sports 
themselves. Others are so simple as to bring into play 
only one or two of the skills used in the game toward 
which the lower organized activity is leading. Low. organ- 
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jzed games are really a 
motivated form of drill 
when used for our pur- 

_ Sometimes the de- 
sire of the participants 
to win these games may 
detract from the degree 
of skill with which the 
fundamentals are exe- 
cuted. The answer is 
that the game must be 
so taught and organized 
that poor performances 
of desired skills will 
bring on defeat. Another 
factor is that the activ- 
ity must be on a level 
commensurable with pu- 
pil ability. Sport exer- 
cises and the other drill 
forms will be used until 
skill is at such a level 
that it may be executed 
as a habit of initial 
teaching of skills, and in 
a variable type of drill 
in which one or more 
fundamentals or skills 
may be put into play 
and executed under 
game conditions. 


Many games adapta- 
ble for use as lead-up 
games to the various 
sports can be found in 
any good reference 
work. The instructor 
himself can select those 
useful for his purpose 
and arrange them in a 
psychologically progres- 
sive order for teaching. 
Some games will be sug- 
gested by pupil activ- 
ity and by drill forms, 
many of which can be 
converted into fine 
games by the addition 
of scoring methods and 
various selected game 
elements. 


Local Considerations 
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(Above) Activity: Sport exercises. Skills: Pivoting, feinting, stance and defensive sliding. Organiza- 
tion: Open-order formation. (Below) Activity: Low organized game (Tag the Ball). Skills: Passing, 
intercepting, feinting, and catching. Organization: Six circles playing simultaneously. 





instruction, and the physical plant will all be conditioning 
factors in the process of actually administering the 


Teachers who begin to use fundamental activities pro- activities. 
gressively in teaching sport skills will soon develop and One of the greatest satisfactions that can come to us 
use games and other activities adaptable to the local sit- as physical educators is to see all of our pupils making 
uation. All instruction is more or less an individualistic progress towards higher levels of skill and fuller enjoy- 
Problem. No particular progression or method can be ment of those sports which should be the natural heritage 
formulated to fit all situations. The needs, capacities, of the entire student group in the schools and com- 


and interests of the pupils themselves, the materials of 


munities in which we are teaching. 











OW do you start beginners 
in speedball?” This is a 
question which is continu- 
ally coming before the members of 
the speedball committee, and rather 
than answer the many individual 
requests, it seems advisable to pre- 
sent a plan which will form a basis 
for teaching the game in the majority of situations. The 
ultimate success of any sport depends upon proper habit 
formations early in the instructional period, and no skill 
or personal dexterity can possibly be advantageously 
founded on poor beginnings. Hence, a good start spells 
the future development of successful players who know 
what to do in a given situation and can execute the re- 
quired movement. 

Of course the first requisite of any teacher in any 
subject is that she possess an extensive knowledge of her 
material and that she be able to present it to her students 
in an intelligible manner. It seems as though such an 
hypothesis need hardly be stated, yet in the field of phy- 
sical education it appears sometimes to be neglected or 
overlooked. Perhaps the cause of this is the fact that 
during the last few years the services of trained special- 
ists in the field were curtailed and those unfamiliar with 
its teaching techniques were called upon to shoulder 
physical education classes as well as their own regular 
work. At any rate the fact remains that many times an 
attempt is made to teach a game by a person who knows 
very little about the sport or its accompanying skills. 

The first step in the presentation of speedball is a 
study of the rules by the instructor. Such a study in- 
cludes an analysis of the rules themselves, a familiarity 
with the rules of associated games as soccer and basket- 
ball, and concentrated work upon field situations to which 
the rules would be applicable. As a check upon knowl- 
edge gained, turn to the index of rules in the back of 
the speedball guide and see if points covering each case 
can be answered correctly. For example, “ball... . out 
of bounds . . . . side line,” is the situation stated in the 
index, and the answer would be something like this: 
“restarted by two-hand overhead throw-in by an oppos- 
ing player who stands with both feet back of the side 
lines and in contact with the ground during the play.” 
This method works surprisingly well. 

The second step in the presentation of speedball is 
the development of the instructor’s ability to demonstrate 
skills which are used in the game. The instructor who 
can actually execute a neat kick-up with a well controlled 
neuromuscular coordination will make a far better teacher 
because of the correct visual impression of the desired 
movement she has been able to give her students. There- 
fore it behooves the instructor who has pride in her 
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teaching to put in a few hours prac- 
tice on punts, drop kicks, heading 
etc., until she can demonstrate a. 
ceptably and to her own satisfac. 
tion. So much for the preliminary 
sketch of what should be expected 
of the instructor before the game js 
presented. 

The following discussion takes up the manner in which 
the game material may be presented to the student, 
These outlines are planned for classes of freshmen women 
in college who have a forty-minute period three times a 
week. The lessons may be adapted to other classes, how- 
ever, such as junior or senior high school girls, and for 
longer or shorter class periods by cutting or combining 
lessons. Where references are made to soccer techniques 
a detailed account of these will be found in Field Hockey 
and Soccer for Women by Frost and Cubberley, or the 
bibliography in the Official Soccer Guide No. 116 R of 
the Spalding Athletic Library for 1937, page 28, may 
be consulted for further work in this line. Basketball 
types of play should likewise be studied from dependable 
sources such as the official guide or from books mentioned 
in its extensive bibliography. 


Lesson I1.—(Class in street clothes and with note-taking materials.) 

I. Make a rough survey of individual ability in the class by 
determining how many have played basketball, soccer, or both 
games. Make a note of this number for future use. 


II. Introduce the game of speedball. 
A. Give a brief history of the game. (This material may be 
found in the official guide No. 116 R for 1937 in the biblio- 
graphy on page 57.) 
1. Cali attention to the contributions by the games men- 
tioned in I in proportion to the number of class members 
who have a foundation in these sports. 
2. Call attention to the rapid growth of the game giving 
reasons for its popularity, and why you think this particu- 
lar group will find speedball of interest to it. 
B. Give the class a brief but intelligible sketch of the game 
itself. 
1. Discuss the field and its markings. A chalk talk on this 
is very helpful to the class as the impression is then both 
visual and auditory. 
2. Discuss the line-up of the team. Use the names of the 
players in this description but do not overstress them at 
this point. The point is to give the class a general idea of 
field division of territory, rather than the names of individ- 
ual positions. 
3. Discuss the objective of the game and why a team is 
lined up on the field as it is. This topic would involve an 
explanation of the idea of division of labor in different 
field territories and an introduction of the terms attack 
and defense, and their meaning. 
4. Discuss the methods of play by which a team may pro- 
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pel the ball, i-e., hand play, foot play, and the combinations 
of these two which are to be learned later. The advantages 
of being well grounded in all of these types of play should 
be stressed, and those who have had no preliminary game 
work in either basketball or soccer encouraged. 

C. Forum for the students. 
1. Encourage the asking of questions on any point not 
understood in the discussion. 
2. Draw the answers from the class itself whenever pos- 
sible, but explain any point on which there is general 
confusion. 


Lesson I1.— (Class in uniform for field or floor work). 
I. Review points B 1 and 3 of lesson I briefly. 
II. Review B 4 of lesson I stressing the hand plays, or the 


basketball derivation of the game of speedball. 


III. Introduce the first material which will deal with the be- 


ginning of skill development in hand plays. Movements should 
be quick, and accurate responses encouraged. 


A. Circle formation with groups of eight to twelve. If pos- 
sible, place in each circle one girl who has played basketball. 
Practice throwing and catching the ball, using a free arm 
throw and a “hug” catch with the ball. Do not attempt too 
detailed coaching nor any specialized passes here. 
B. Parallel lire formation from the circle groups. Practice 
zig-zag throwing and catching as above. 
C. Time the class for one minute and note the number of 
completed passes for each group as they remain in the same 
position as above. Keep this record for future use as a 
measure of progress in speed of passing. 
IV. Play an elementary game in which the successful player 


must be one who can pass and catch accurately, as in Pass and 
Squat, from Neilson and Van Hagen, Physical Education for the 
Elementary Grades, page 216. If there are quite a few in the 
class who have played basketball before, such a game as newcomb 
could be used. 


V. Dismiss the class with a trot of one-half the distance around 


the field or floor. 


Lesson I1]—(Class in uniform on field or floor). 
I. Review in lecture and practice the points of speedball which 


demand the necessity of good hand passing and receiving. (See 
Lesson I, B 2, 3, 4). 


II. Begin the work on development of forward line passing. 
A. Form files of eight to ten players each, back of one of 
the restraining lines on the field. Arrange the class so there 
are an even number of files. Players in files 1 and 3 work 
together and those in 2 and 4, etc. work together. Give the 

leading player in lines 1, 3, 5, etc., a ball. The ball is then 
passed back and forth between the leading players of lines 
1 and 2 as they progress down the field to a fixed point, say 
the six-yard line. From there they repeat the process to the 
starting line, give the ball to the new file leaders, and take 
their places at the foot of the file. Players in files 3 and 4, etc., 
are doing the same thing simultaneously, but not in com- 
petition. Work for short accurate passes, and coach against 
running with the ball in possession. Work through the files 
several times coaching on various points as they come to 
attention. 

B. Do the same as in A with lines 1 and 2 competing against 

lines 3 and 4, etc., for the fewest number of missed passes. 

C. Arrange all players in three files on the nearer restraining 

line and facing the goal line. Give the leading center player a 

ball. She is to act as a center forward and those on her right 

and left as the inside forwards. Call attention to the rela- 
tive spacing on the field of these players, ie., the center 
keeping approximately in the field center, and the two in- 
sides holding a position about halfway between an imaginary 
center line from goal to goal and the side line. These three 
players pass the ball down the field to the six-yard line and 
return. The center player acts as a pivot for pass distribu- 
tion to the right and left. Other players in the file execute 
the same play. Stress should be put upon the fact that forward 
line players should keep up with ball progression, and that 
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the center should pass as well to her right as she does to her 
left. Repeat this exercise several times through the files. 

D. Arrange the players in five files instead of in three as 
above. Introduce the two outside forward positions, and use 
the same process as in C above. 

E. Dismiss the class with a run around the field and to the 
field house. 


Lesson 1V.— (Class in uniform on the floor or field). 
I. Review verbally and practically the points in lesson III, 
section II A, B, C, D. 
II. Begin the development of the hook type pass. 
A. Discuss the advantages of such a pass over those which 
the class has been using. 
B. Demonstrate and discuss the technique of its use. 
C. Place class in circle formations with eight to ten in a 
circle. Practice the hook pass across the circle. The instructor 
should give general and individual suggestions as they are 
demanded. 
D. Review lesson III part II A, B, C, D, using the hook pass. 
E. Call attention to the values of this pass in forward line 
play, and go through the files several times with this work. 
III. Introduce elementary rule violations which would be 
involved in this form of play, ie., running with the ball and 
holding the ball more than three seconds. 
IV. Introduce the. idea of players passing around an 
obstruction. 
A. Line the players in three files on the far restraining line. 
On the halfway line place the first girl in each file, facing 
her file. On the near restraining line, place the second girl in 
each file, facing her file. The placed girls are to remain 
stationary and are to represent positions of halfbacks on an 
opposing team. Re-introduce the terms attack and defense. 
Give a ball to the player representing the attacking center 
forward, and tell her to pass it to her right and left inside 
players as these three progress down the field toward the 
six-yard line. Coach for passing with the idea of invasion. 
Use the hook pass. Go through the files several times chang- 
ing the obstructing players often. 
B. Do the same as above with a forward line of five players 
working against a defensive obstruction of five persons placed 
as halfbacks and fullbacks. The new position of fullback is 
now introduced. 
C. Same as above, but permit the stationary players to 
intercept passes without moving more than a three-foot circle 
from their place. Change the obstructing players frequently. 
D. Place twenty-two players on the field in actual playing 
positions. Turn the two forward lines about so they face 
their own team mates. Give a ball to each center forward 
and tell her to pass it down the field toward her own goal 
and between the members of her own forward line. Repeat 
this several times and increase the difficulty by allowing more 
freedom of interception by the defense. Encourage accuracy 
of passing by the attack. 
E. Dismiss the class with a run around the field and to the 
field house. 


Lesson V.— (Class in uniform on field or floor). 

I. Review verbally the points covered so far in the technicali- 
ties of the game, ie., terminology, as defense, hook pass, viola- 
tions, etc. 

II. Review lesson IV, part V. 

III. Introduce the method of scoring by a touchdown, and the 
number of points possible in this form of scoring. Use the forma- 
tions in lesson IV, part V, for practice of the touchdown. 

IV. Introduce the method of interception in which the receiver 
of the ball is guarded rather than the thrower of the ball. Prac- 
tice the defense on this as the forward lines work for a complete 
pass to a touchdown. 

V. Place twenty-two players on the field in a position to start 
the game. Use a throw-off by a center forward to begin the play. 
Allow the two forward lines the freedom of the field with atten- 
tion to relative positions, but restrict the movement of the 
defense. Play the game of speedball in this manner using only the 

(Continued on Page 503) 













































































FRANCIS J. 


Trainer, United States Olympic Soccer Team, 


United States 


SUALLY when we think of training we think of 
U exercise. The kinds of exercises which I have 

found to be most advantageous to our boys are 
listed here in the order in which they are given at our 
Wednesday training session at the Penn A. C. in Phila- 
delphia. 

1. Running as a means of limbering up the large fe- 
moral muscle groups and as a stimulant to the respira- 
tory and circulatory systems. The time consumed in 
running varies according to the condition of our team. 
The team members naturally do more running in the 
early fall than they might do in December and January 
when they should be near the physical peak. The kind 
of running is varied so as to represent the actual kind 
one might get on the soccer field. As an example, I give 
speed running, jogging, running backward, walking in a 
deep knee squat position, jumping in a deep knee squat 
position. The last two exercises are given with the 
thought of strengthening the ligaments that surround the 
knee joint, especially the Tibial Collateral and the Fibu- 
lar Collateral. It is usually the tearing or stretching of 
the Tibial Collateral ligament on the inner border of the 
knee joint that gives the soccer player so much trouble. 
Due to the fact that one portion of this ligament is at- 
tached to the Internal Semilunar cartilage, when a severe 
injury occurs to this ligament it may be the means of dis- 
locating the cartilage with serious after effects, usually 
necessitating operative removal of the cartilage. Over a 
period of four years in which the team has played more 
than two hundred games, we have had only one case of 
cartilage dislocation and in that case the player to whom 
this occurred did not train with our team, being an out- 
of-town member of our squad. Jumping or skipping rope 
where space will not permit running is in my estimation 
a good substitute for running. 

2. Following running I next use a type of arm exer- 
cise with the thought of developing strength and endur- 
ance in the shoulder girdle which should help the player 
throwing the ball in play when the occasion demands. 

3. I follow the arm exercises with anterior-posterior 
and lateral trunk-bending exercises to strengthen and 
limber the muscles of the trunk. An example of the 
anterior-posterior exercise would be as follows: On the 
count “one,” raise arms overhead; (2) bend and touch 


floor either with fingers or heel of hand; and (3) raise 
arms overhead to starting position. The feet in this exer- 
cise are placed a comfortable distance apart. This is 
simple, but I find it very effective in working the middle 
third of the body. An example of lateral trunk exercise 





Training for Soccer 


By 
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would be as follows: On the count of “one,” lock fingers 
overhead; (2) rock or sway body to right keeping both 
heels on floor; (3) return body to an erect position, arms 
still raised overhead; (4) rock or sway to the left, em. 
phasizing the importance of keeping heels on the floor; 
and (5) return to starting position. 

4. Following the trunk-bending exercises, we go into 
the most essential part of training for the development 
of strength and endurance, namely our abdominal exer. 
cises. Experience teaches that a soccer player must haye 
good, firm, elastic abdominal muscles if he is to playa 
hard, fast, running, ninety-minute game. I have aly 
found that the players who tire in the last thirty 
minutes of play are those who have relied solely on mm 
ning for their training. Abdominal exercises are divided 
into three groups. 

a) Exercises done in the sitting position. 

b) Exercises done lying on the back. 

c) Exercises done in the support-lying-frontwise posi- 
tion or in less technical language the body supported on 
the hands and toes with the body in a straight line with 
hips slightly raised. The kinds of abdominal exercises 
that may be used vary but their purpose is to give 
strength, elasticity, and endurance to the large abdominal 
muscles which control a large amount of the blood supply. 

5. Following our abdominal exercises I give the squad 
“dips” with the hopes of toughening up the large muscles 
of the shoulder region and the pectoral muscles of the 
chest. The advantage of this is to protect the player in 
bodily contacts, especially around the shoulder region, 
as they are so common in soccer. 

6. Our exercise program is concluded with an addit 
ional bit of slow running and walking followed immed: 
ately by some form of deep breathing exercises. Follow 
ing a five-minute rest period, I introduce our game period. 
In dismissing our exercise period, it might be stated that 
the time consumed on this is largely controlled by the 
condition of the players, the strenuousness of the game 
or games played the week-end previous, the weight d 
the men in so far as underweight is concerned, and other 
factors not mentioned herein. For example, at the preé 
ent time only ten minutes is taken for running exercises, 
etc., whereas at the beginning of the season thirty mitt 
utes was spent on the same kind of work. In our game 
period—which lasts for thirty minutes—I try to us 
games suitable for a soccer team. For example, aftet 
having divided the squad into two groups and placed 
them in horizontal lines at the ends of the gymnasium, ! 

(Continued on Page 505) 
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witH J. E. 


The California State Department of Education disapproves 
the introduction of American football into the junior high school 
program. Ample opportunity to participate in this game awaits 
boys on the high school and college levels. 

* 2 2 


Lew Andreas, basketball coach and head of physical edu- 
cation teacher-training division at Syracuse, has been pro- 
moted to the position of director of athletics and physical 
education. 

ex 2 

Bulletin 96, Sight Conservation and Sight-Saving Classes, is 
one of a series of publications on subjects closely related to the 
general curriculum, issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. 

++ * 

A. W. Thompson, former director of health education and 
public recreation at Grand Rapids, Michigan, has taken a 
new position as director of the newly created school of 
physical education and athletics at the University of West 
Virginia. John Bos, who was formerly director of physical 
education at the Grand Rapids Junior College has been 
appointed as Mr. Thompson’s successor, and Harold Steele, 
the athletic coach at Central High School, has taken Mr. Bos’ 
place. 

+ * 

The Oregon State Department of Education has just issued the 
following courses of study: 

1. High School Physical Education for Girls 

2. High School Health Education 

3. Elementary School Health Education 

4. Health Education, Grades 7, 8, and 9. 

* & 


On May 6-7 of this year, Camden County, New Jersey, 
held its third Child Welfare Institute, devoted to the topic 
“The Safety of Our Children.” Health, physical education, 
safety and recreation people cooperated in making successful 
a most wonderful program with outstanding speakers discuss- 
ing some very vital questions. 

x ok Ox 

H. T. Friermood, Associate Director of Physical Education, 
Y.M.C.A., Dayton, Ohio, has sent me a very valuable “Health 
Bibliography” recently prepared as a service to their members. 
It contains some sixty-five different books classified under seven- 
teen different headings for quick reference work. The public 
library call numbers are included with each reference to make 
the list of more permanent value. These books may be drawn 
from their own library upon the presentation of a “Y’” member- 
ship card. 

* + & 

Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, who for the past seven years has 
been in charge of the teacher-training work for men at the 
University of Michigan, has been chosen to head an expanded 
program for physical education and athletics at the University 
of Alabama. Under this new program the departments of 
physical education for both men and women have been com- 
bined into one unified department under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Sharman as coordinating director. 

 - 


The California State Department of Education will not ap- 
prove the substitution of band, or marching band, for the regular 
physical education requirement. 

* ££ & 

Mr. Joe Hall, Supervisor of Certification, Department of 
Public Instruction, Florida, has been appointed by the State 
Superintendent Acting State Director of Health and Physical 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY e 
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Education. The National Society of State Directors greets 
Mr. Hall as a member and wishes him well in the devel 

ment of the statewide program of health and physical educa 
tion. ; 





*x* * * 


Walter A. Cox, Director of Health and Physical Education 
Albany, taught at the University of Michigan again this summer 
x + * 


Robert C. Cubbon of Brooklyn who helped so much jg 
making the National Convention at New York City guch a 
success is President of the Physical Directors’ Society of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s of North America. 

* * * 


The State of Colorado recently passed a Recreation Enabling 
Act which permits any city, town, village, country, any school 
district or any city in combination with a school district to oper- 
ate a system of public recreation and playgrounds; to acquire, 
equip, and maintain land, buildings, or other recreational facil. 
ties; and to vote and expend funds for the operation of such 
system. 

* * * 

Louis Hutto, formerly director at Des Moines, is to be 
director of physical education at Central State Teachers 
College at Mount Pleasant, Michigan. 

+ 2 & 


Dr. D. K. Brace, Department of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Texas, writes us about the summer school courses in 
health, physical education and recreation. On the teaching staff 
were James Houloose, M.D., Long Beach, California; Carlos J. 
Wagner, College of the City of New York; Tucker Jones, College 
of William and Mary; and L. R. Burnett, M.D., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

s+. * 

Eugene Lambert has been appointed Assistant Director, 
Department of Physical Education, University of Arkansas, 
and will have charge of the major in physical education which 
is being offered for the first time this year. He is director 
of teacher training. 

+ « « 

Two very interesting locseleaf handbooks have been sent to 
me. The titles are Teacher’s Guide in Secondary Physical Educa- 
tion, and Polyrhythmic Exercises (to accompany the Teacher’ 
Guide) by Edwin W. Wilson, Critic Teacher of the University of 
Southern California. The whole arrangement and setup of this 
material is most practical, unique, and worth while. They ar 
essentially working manuals for daily use. 

* * «* 

Dr. Carl P. Schott is to be congratulated upon his splendid 
accomplishments. After nine years he has been able to 
develop at the University of West Virginia a School of 
Physical Education and Athletics with the Dean as the head 
of the new division. There are several universities now 
where the division or department of physical education and 
athletics has become a school with the director receiving the 
title of Dean. Dr. Schott has just been appointed Director 
of the School of Health and Physical Education at Pennsyl- 
vania State College to succeed Hugo Bezdek. 

+ * & 

School Medical Inspection in the United States of America, by 
Dr. James F. Rogers of the Office of Education, Washington, D.C, 
is a very interesting and valuable pamphlet. 

* * x 

Some of the most practical materials in the field of recrea- 
tion are coming from the Chicago Park District. They are 
printing a series of booklets in the different arts and crafts 
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Their News Bulletin called “Recreation News” contains very 
helpful hints. V. K. Brown, Director of Recreation, and his 
excellent staff are sending out a great deal of literature that 
everyone interested in recreation should know and use. The 
articles, booklets, news letters being sent from Brown’s office 
are practical and most helpful. 

*x* * * 

Baseball Coaching Aids—a coaching kit—is a publication of 
H. S. DeGroat of Springfield ane. 

* + 

American Education Week for 1937 is November 7-13. The 

theme is “Education and our National Life.” 
* x 2 

Among the resolutions adopted at the recent California Con- 
ference on Problems of Professional Education in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, was the following: 

In order to protect the fields, such as physical education, it 
is recommended that the present General Secondary Credential be 
modified so that the holder thereof may, except in certain in- 
stances (to be determined in terms of size of schools), teach only 
the subjects for which he is certified in major and minor fields. 

* * x 

The Department of Superintendence is now called The 
American Association of School Administrators, a Depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. Dr. Charles B. Glenn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Birmingham, Alabama, is President. 

+s « 

The State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, 
recently published a booklet on Intelligent Driving—An Outline 
for Teaching a Course in Automobile Safety and Driving for High 
Schools. * * x 

M. E. Potter, Director of the Department of Physical 
Education, University of Kentucky, is to be congratulated 
on the splendid publication called “The Curriculum in Re- 
quired Physical Education for Men and Women Students” 
at that institution. The University of Kentucky is making 
rapid progress in building up a teacher-training staff. 

* * x 

Recently the Board of Governors of the University of West 
Virginia authorized a Master of Science Degree with a major in 
physical education. They further stipulated that all candidates 
for this degree would be recommended to the Graduate Council 
by the faculty of the Division of Physical Education. 

+ + * 

Harold W. Herkimer, Supervisor of Health and Physical 
Education of Niagara Falls, as usual has compiled another 
splendid annual report telling of the accomplishments and 
_ in his division. This is good publicity and helps to 
sell, * & * 


Our good friend, John DaGrosa, president of the American 
Football Institute, has made a fine contribution to the literature 
in this field. A recent publication is A Complete Bibliography of 
Football, compiled for those seeking to acquaint themselves better 
with American football and its lore. 

* * + 

Another very fine pamphlet has been published by the 
United State Department of Interior, Office of Education— 
pamphlet No. 75 entitled, “Safety and Health of the School 
Child”—a self-survey of school conditions and activities. 

< + * 

Bulletin No. 13, issued by the California State Department of 
Education, entitled Suggestions for Instruction Concerning Alco- 
hol, Tobacco, and Narcotics, contains a great deal of pertinent 
information of interest to city and county boards of education, 
administrators, and teachers. 

es 


American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C., has 
published a very fine descriptive directory and preliminary 
survey of 330 national associations whose programs are con- 
cerned wholly or partly with the welfare of youth, giving 
concisely the address, membership, purpose, activities, pub- 
lications, staff, and finances of each. It is called “Youth- 
Serving Organizations.” 
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“How We Do It” 














SY eiapay to plan an annual physical education demonstration 
for a P.T.A. night meeting made me realize how difficult it 
was to get material that is suitable for elementary or junior high 
school level. 

The satisfaction that this year’s program seemed to give, 
generally, causes me to write it up in the hope that it may be 
of value to others. 

The activities were chosen from three sources, viz., regular 
class work, after-school activities, and club work. The following 
program was worked out: 


I. P.T.A. Business. 
II. Physical Education Exhibition. 


1. March and Flag Drill, Eighth-Grade Girls. 
2. Rhythms from Baseball Game, Sixth-Grade Boys. 
3. Tumbling, Representatives of Tumbling Clubs. 
4. Pyramids, Eighth-Grade Boys. 
5. Toy Shop, Representatives from Clogging Club. 
Characters: 
Shirley Temple Japanese 
Sambo Rag Doll 
Dutch Twins Kewpie Doll 
Clowns Wooden Soldier 


Dionne Quintuplets Topsy 

The flag drill and march, baseball game rhythms, and pyra- 
mids were part of the regular class work of the respective groups 
who gave them. The tumbling group represented one of the 
indoor after-school activities, and the toy shop the extra-curri- 
cular work taken from the clogging club. 

As the auditorium has only a small stage, the problem of 
space was a serious one. 


Details of the activities are given below: 


March and Flag Drill—(Participants carry flags and wear 
ribbons from right shoulder to left hip, and tied, those on one 
side red, other blue.) Enter eight from each side. Up center 
by two. Counter march downward. Up center by two. Left 
and right file. Diagonal across stage. To rear and up center by 
two. Left and right by file. Weave (grand right and left with- 
out hand clasp) back and front. Up center by two. Left and 
right by two. To rear and up center by four. Counter march 
outward by two. Counter march outward by file. Counter 
march inward by file. By two’s to rear. Diagonal by two. To 
rear and up center by two. Left and right by file. Weave back 
and front, Up center by two. Left and right by two. To rear 
and up center by four. Left flank. Left flank (toward rear.) 
Up center by four (largest girls leading.) Left and right by two. 
To rear; two largest girls form arch with flags, others pass under 
and form arch until smallest reach front. Left and right by 
two (smallest girls leading.) Up center by four. Right flank. 
Keep these lines to rear of stage, large girl acting as pivot, and 
up center by four. Upon reaching center of stage, largest girl 
in each file raise flags toward each other and all files circle right. 
At signal, 1 and 3 continue with 2 and 4 about facing and 
marching in circle in opposite direction. At signal, all about 
face and march till next signal, when each file revolves about 
itself on imaginary pivot between 2 and 3 in each file, 1 and 2 
revolving right and 3 and 4 revolving left. Straight away by 
four. Right by file, largest collecting flags. Rest march to form 
letters “P.T.A.” and sing P.T.A. song. (Curtain.) 

Rhythms from baseball game were from Rhythms and Dances 
for Elementary Schools by Dorothy LaSalle, p. 123. 

In the tumbling, girls and boys alternated, performed many of 
the usual stunts, each closing with a “special” number. 

The last “special” numbers in the tumbling included loop 
somersault, legs behind neck, seesaw, kiddykar, backward to hip 
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vault, dive over head stand, and backward crab Picking up 
kerchief for the girls; head stand and twirl, tip up, folded leg ; 
stand, back foot flip, dive over and grab paper, barre] roll, so 
sault over back of chair, and back somersault with chair 7. 

OF the 
boys. 

In the pyramids the following numbers from Rodgers’ Hand. 
book of Stunts were used: 

Four-formation, pp.: 430, IV; 431, III; 447, I; 445, 1. 
431, V. 

Six-formation, pp.: 466, VI; 447, III; 
449, II; 453, II. 

Twelve-formation, pp.: 460, I; 493, III; 466, TIT; 416; 465 
III; 414; 449, IV; 461, I; 459, I. (In some an extra man wa 
used in layout or dog position or kneel.) 

At one of the regular meetings a list of dolls as Suggestions 
for original dances to certain given tunes was presented. Any 
members of the club who cared to worked on one or more of 
these suggestions, and two weeks later the best interpretation of 
each dance was chosen for our exhibition. Some, which no one 
had chosen, were eliminated and a few others added. The lig 
of dances as finally chosen appears on the program. All of thee 
with the exception of the clown dance were original interpreta. 
tions. The latter was taken from Athletic Dances and Simp 
Clogs by Hillas and Knighton, p. 34. All were clogs except 
Dutch Twins, Japanese, and Rag Doll. Appropriate costumes 
were worn by the participants. 

If anyone cares for further information on this program it 
may be obtained by writing the author. 


Teckla M. Petersen 
911 OAKLEY STREET 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


Athletics For All 


THLETICS for all” is the philosophy behind the intramural 

program at Emory University, where it has been in operation 
for 40 years. Class games date back as far as 1836. An athletic di- 
rector was appointed in 1895, and the college yearbook of 189 
shows competition by classes, organizations, and individuals, with 
league standing and records established at that time. 

Education should instill a form of sportsmanship and character 
that only healthy participation in clean athletics can give, Emory 
holds. There are no varsity teams except in tennis, swimming, 
and golf. Competition is by classes, schools, fraternities, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, depending on the sport, of course. Accurate 
records are kept of everyone’s participation. A system of awards 
has been devised, with points for participation and bonuses for 
victories. Cups are awarded high point scorers—organizations 
or individuals. 

Sixteen sports are available, each one under the immediate 
supervision and management of a student manager, usually a 
junior. He is entirely responsible in his sport for participation 
and conduct of tournaments, equipment, and in case of the three 
varsity sports he is responsible for the care of visiting teams. 

There are four senior managers who have general supervision 
of all sports and the system as a whole. These junior and senior 
managers serve as an athletic council which under ordinary cot- 
ditions has complete control of the athletic system. The athletic 
director serves as an advisor to the council, and he in tum és 
responsible to a faculty committee on athletics, which in tum és 
responsible to the president and Board of Trustees. 

Coaches for all sports are hired as staff members, and their 
jobs are dependent upon their ability to teach their specialties. 

The loyalty inspired by the ideals of Emory and by the years 
of recreation and development in clean sports on the field makes 
for a school spirit, the reflection of which is shown in the live 
of the graduates. Emory’s intramural program is attempting 
turn out well-rounded men, physically as well as intellectually 
prepared for normal adult life. 





448, IV; 443, Ill; 


Frank Eleazer 
SENIOR SPORTS MANAGER 
Emory UNIVERSITY, 
ATLANTA 
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ZITE, made by the mod- 

ern platen process, with- 
out needles, is 100% safe. 
Made entirely of resilient 
hair, with a laminated cen- 
ter fabric to keep it smooth, 
it cushions better without 


OZITE 


; lumping or bucklin nd 
Gives You inane =A longer. sai 
PROTECTION “Guaranteed Free 


from Broken 
Needles” 


PLUS 


Carried by 
Leading Dealers 


If your regular supplier cannot give you gym mats filled with 
Ozite, write for the name of a dealer who specializes in mats 
which use this safer filling. 


AMERICAN HAIR & FELT CO. 


Merchandise Mart Chicago, IIl. 


























For Playground and 


3 Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all spans 


Kt 


THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, Oe) 











Standard Texts on Physical Education 





NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY 


PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 
By WHITELAW REID MORRISON, M.D., Professor of 
Physical Education, Oberlin College, and LAURENCE B. 
CHENOWETH, M.D., Professor of Hygiene, University 
of Cincinnati. Second Edition. Octavo, 376 pages, with 
138 engravings. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


ELEMENTARY ANATOMY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A Text-Book for Students in Hygiene 
and Physical Education 
By MARY REES MULLINER, M_D., One-time Instructor 
in the Summer School of Harvard University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 448 pages, with 313 engravings in black 
and colors. Cloth, $4.75, net. 








SWIMMING 


Its Teaching, Management and Program 
Organization 
By GRACE BRUNER DAVIESS, A.B., M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education, University of Cincinnati. 
12mo, 173 pages, fully illustrated. Cloth, $2.25, net. 





FUNDAMENTALS IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 
A Text-Book for College Freshmen and 
High School Girls 
By RUTH B. GLASSOW, M.A., Associate Professor of 
Physical Education in the U niversity of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 12mo, 143 pages, with 34 engravings. 
Cloth, $1.75, net. 





EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Its Organization and Administration 
for Girls and Women 
By AGNES R. WAYMAN, Associate Professor of Physical 
Education, Barnard College, Columbia University. Third 
Edition. Octavo, 378 pages. Cloth, $4.00, net. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


By the Staff of the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Michigan. Octavo, 322 pages, with 
54 engravings. Cloth, $3.50, net. 
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Eastern District «+ 
* Association News 

















President—Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Albany, New York. 

Past President—Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Vice-President—Loretta Ryan, New York City. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Grace E. Jones, Summit, New Jersey. 


We are now the Eastern District Society of the American 
Association for Health and Physical Education—a Department 
of the National Education Association. This lengthy new title 
seems to bring with it a need for the revision of our constitution. 
At the April meeting of the Legislative Council it was voted to 
have the president appoint a Constitution Committee for this 
purpose. Since that time the committee has been appointed and 
the members are as follows: Ruth Evans, Springfield, Mass.; 
W. L. Hughes, New York City; Alice Coutts Aldrich, Montpelier, 
Vermont; Frederick Prosch, Philadelphia; Ellis Champlin, Albany, 
New York, Chairman. 

The 1938 convention of the Eastern District Society will be 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey. The dates are April 6-9. As 
yet the headquarters hotel has not been selected, but this an- 
nouncement will be made later. Save the date! 


NEW JERSEY 

Florence E. Moses, Supervisor of Physical Education in 
West Orange, assisted by the women members of her depart- 
ment, has for seven weeks conducted a very successful program 
of adult recreation. The Board of Education has given its co- 
operation, placing the high school building at the disposal of 
the physical education department for the project. The under- 
taking was started as an experiment, not only to show parents 
the school program but to give them an opportunity to par- 
ticipate. One purpose was to determine whether adult members 
of the community would respond: to the invitation to play. 
Great interest was shown and the results were most gratifying. 
In response to popular demand, two additional nights were made 
possible. The project included a variety of games and dances con- 
ducted in the gymnasium, classrooms, and halls. The attend- 
ance averaged 125 per night. It is planned to continue the pro- 
gram next year. 

The Teaneck High School has added a divisible gymnasium 
to its building. It is to house the junior high school classes. 
Outstanding features of the construction are the motorized par- 
tition, the acoustic treatment of the ceiling, and the lane showers. 
This gymnasium adds greatly to the physical education facilities. 

The Newark, Monmouth County, and Bergen County Asso- 
ciations have held monthly meetings. There are enthusiastic 
committees of the State Association working on membership, guid- 
ance standards for counselors, special problems, new registration 
forms, legislation, and standards of certification. In addition, an- 
other group of committees, under the direction of Dr. Ireland of 
the State Department, is working to gather data and suggest solu- 
tions for a great number of practical problems. 


VERMONT 
Richard F. Hayden 

Dr. Frank S. Lloyd, New York University, will be the speaker 
at the state meeting to be held in Rutland on Friday, October 
8. Nurses, physical education teachers, and coaches will attend 
the two sessions and a program of common interests presented. 
In the afternoon a demonstration of girls basketball, Rogers’ 
Physical Efficiency Test, posture work, and home-made recrea- 
tional games will be given followed by the usual sectional gath- 
erings. 

Ralph Erickson, for ten years Director of Physical Education 
in Windsor, has accepted a position on the staff at Trinity 
College. He has had many successful teams and his inspiration 
and help will be greatly missed. 
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Constance Dunne, Secretary of the Association, has accepted 
a position in the high school in East Hartford, Conn. 

The School Nurses Association of the state held a very helpfyl 
meeting September 8 and 9 at the Fletcher Farm in Proctorviy 
Several outside speakers participated. , 

D. J. Corey has been added to the teaching staff of ¢ 
Public Schools to develop a program of physical educat 

A meeting of the executive committee of the state 


he Barre 
ion. 


; : ; Association 
was held in Rutland June 5 with the following present: Richard 
F. Hayden, Rutland; Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich, Montpelier; Eleanor 
Cummings, Burlington; John Heffernan, Poultney; Elizabeth 


MacVey, Lyndon; John Petrosky, Bellows Falls. 

Mrs. Alice C. Aldrich is busy preparing the fall News Letter 
of the Association, and members are requested to send in useful 
material. 








es 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 
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President—Percy Clapp, Moscow, Idaho. 

lst Vice-President—Madeline Larsen, LaGrande, Oregon. 
2nd Vice-President—Christian Brocar, Spokane, Washington. 
Sec.-Treas—Helen G. Smith, Pullman, Washington. 


WASHINGTON 

The Women’s Physical Education Department at the State 
College of Washington has carried on for several years a pro- 
gram of mixed recreation for students. The program has in- 
cluded badminton, volleyball, darts, ping-pong, shuffleboard, and 
similar events. A class in fulk dancing for both men and women 
has been found highly enjoyable to the members of the class, and 
has succeeded in arousing considerable interest on the part of all 
in folk dancing. 

The Washington Physical Education Association is working on 
a project to establish minimum requirements for teachers of 
physical education in the state. Dr. H. H. House, State College 
of Washington, is chairman. Other members of the committee 
are: Henry M. Foster, University of Washington; Mrs. Mary 
Gross Hutchinson, University of Washington; Lois Carrell, State 
College of Washington; Eva Jurgensohn, Garfield High School, 
Seattle; Henry Bendele, John Rogers High School, Spokane, 
Washington. H. L. Thorsett, State High School Supervisor; is 
also on the committee, representing the State Department of 
Education. 

News from Lola Babcock, director of Health Education at 
the Seattle Y.W.C.A., tells us of a very interesting class called 
“Reduce and Swim.” Exercise starts beside the pool on mats. 
After forty minutes, the individuals strip and take needle point 
shower followed by ten minutes of exercise in the water, and 
ten minutes of swimming technique. After two weeks, which 
gives the instructors time to study their clients, and their reac- 
tion to exercise, and confidence is established, work on diet is 
commenced. All material given in regard to diet is checked by 
the Association doctor. General talks and individual conferences 
follow. All members of the class have medical examinations, 
and problem cases are referred to the physician. The aims of 
the classes are: to reduce measurements; to learn to eat the 
proper types of food; to gain and maintain good posture; to 
lose a pound a week; to learn to swim. 

The Seattle Association has lately inaugurated a health week. 
The program includes speeches on various health subjects given 
by representatives of the many organizations represented in the 
city health council. In addition to giving the public an oppor- 


‘tunity to hear these very worth-while talks, they feel they have 


accomplished two objectives: 1. to unite the Association in the 
realization of health; 2. to acquaint the public with these vati- 
ous health organizations. 
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‘News from the 
+ Dance Section 


LL 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 


Margaret Jewell, who has resigned from San Jose State College 
to join the staff of Stanford University, reports the following 
courses included in the new dance major course to be given by 
the Physical Education Department for Women at Stanford Uni- 
versity. In addition to customary technical classes, the program 
will include Theory and Practice in Percussion, Advanced Dance 
Composition, Group Dance, Choreography, Advanced Dance and 
Program, History and Philosophy of the Dance, and Trends in 
Contemporary Dance. The usual teaching courses in methods and 
materials will be given. The Department of Dramatics has made 
arrangements to have classes in dance technique given as part of 
their regular course in Technique of Acting. 

Edith Ewald, who has been teaching in Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, and who spent the year 1935-36 as an exchange teacher in 
The Academy, at Dollar, Clackmannanshire, Scotland, sends the 
following notes about the dance in that country: 

“Scottish people are naturally dancers. The country dance 
isa part of the social life of every country town and village. 
Even in the dance halls in Edinburgh and Glasgow the Eight- 
some Reel is requested if it has not been included in the program. 
Scottish dances, unlike the national dances of most other coun- 
tries, were until quite recently the dances of every class in the 
community. At all the parties and dances I attended last year 
there were a goodly number of country dances included as part 
of the program. 

“Most Scottish dances, though called country dances, are a 
real test of skill, vigor, and endurance. The steps are intricate 
and must be done with neatness and precision. Flexible ankles, 
beautifully pointed toes, and knees well turned out are essential. 
As the Scottish country dance is primarily a ballroom dance, 
great emphasis is placed on spirit and deportment. Even very 
young children are taught some of the more simple dances. Each 
spring in the various sections of the country, there are music 
festivals at which school children of all ages compete in dancing 
and singing. In addition there are Scottish Dance Clubs in every 
town, and even in the country. Usually the groups meet once a 
week to practice the old and to learn the new dances. They too 
have exhibitions and competitions. 

“In 1923 the Scottish Country Dance Society was formed to 
practice and preserve the country dances, to collect and publish 
descriptions and diagrams. For the annual subscription of $1.25, 
members receive a free copy of the dance books as they are 
issued. To date there have been ten or twelve books published, 
which may be purchased by non-members for about $.75 each. 
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“There is very little of the so-called ‘modern dance’ in Scot- 
land. Tap dancing is still relegated to the stage. The children 
are eager to learn, but the opportunity is not provided in the 
schools, nor in many of the ‘dancing schools.’ Ballroom dancing, 
Highland dancing, and ballet, together with some character danc- 
ing, usually make up the curriculum of the dancing schools. In 
the regular schools, Scottish, English, European, and Scandina- 
vian country dancing form a very important part of the physical 
education program. 

“Miss Ruby Ginner from London, author of The Revived 
Greek Dance, has quite a following in Edinburgh and London. 
In fact, an entire program in Albert Hall in London last spring 
was devoted to the revived Greek dance. 

“The modern dance, or ‘Central European dance’ as it is 
called in England, has a following in some of the schools as a 
result of the influence of Miss Goodrich, who has studied with 
some of the dancers on the continent and has since been teaching 
in one of the training schools. I saw a student teacher at Bedford 
handling a class of high school girls in a most interesting develop- 
ment of leaps, turns, and dance creations. 

“The Scottish children have a very good vocabulary of move- 
ment, particularly of that of the feet, and with a well developed 
rhythmic sense, dancing of any kind seems to be part of their 
heritage.” 

During 1937-38, a new course will be offered at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, which will present a cross section of 
modern dance in America and its relation to the other arts. There 
will be five sections of the course each semester. During the Fall 
Term, Martha Graham and Hanya Holm will conduct classes in 
the theory and techniques of modern dance. Louis Horst will 
present a course in dance composition based upon the pre-classic 
dance forms. There will be a section on accompaniment for dance, 
and Elsa Findlay will present Dalcroze eurhythmics. In the 
Spring Term, both Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman will 
give their philosophy and technical approach to modern dance. 
Louis Horst will continue his course in composition, proceeding 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 
for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 
intensive courses—september, december and june 
e 
hanya holm group 
concerts—demonstrations 
dates still available on 1937-1938 tour 


send for brochure 


@ 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 








CHALIF TEXT BOOKS 


OF DANCING 
SET OF 5 TEXT BOOKS, SPECIAL ........ $8 50 
- SEPARATELY, EACH $2.00 “cali 
Describing with unparalleled completeness and clarity the basic 
exercises and rhythms used in learning classical dancing, these 
authoritative works are indispensable to the scientific teacher or 
dancer. Each Book is Well Illustrated. 
Book I.—New Enlarged Edition. Fundamental exercises and 
thythmics. Baby Work, 9 sample lesson programs. 356 pages. 
ook II.—Port de Bras, further exercises and the complete 
method for teaching the standard Ballroom dances (Polka, Waltz, 
etce.). 204 pages. 
Book II]1.—Greek Interpretive Dancing. 83 exercises and in- 
troductory chapter. 222 pages. 
Book IV.—40 exercises slightly more difficult than those of 
ooks I. and II., and 70 enchainments. 241 pages. 
ook V.—Toe Dancing. 30 exercises and 100 combinations. 
265 pages. FOLK DANCES IN 3 VOLUMES 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 





Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 











Louis H. Chalif 


announces with pleasure that beginning October Ist, 1937 
THE CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


will be at Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


“Study the Dance with the Masters“ 


Louis H. Cuartr, Modern Ballet, Rhythmics, Character and National 
Dancing 
Brty Newsome, Tap and Musical Comedy 
V. Swosopa, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 
Frances CuHauir, Children’s work, Ballroom Dancing and Rhythmics 
MapamMe YourtevA, Classic Ballet and Toe Technique 
Paco CaNnstno, Spanish Dancing 
Tuomas A. Ritey, Ballroom Dancing and Exhibition Ballroom 
Potty Korcuren, Modern Dance 
Joun Praza, Body Conditioning, Acrobatics, Adagio 
Apo Nant, Fencing, undefeated champion of the world 
Juanita CaNnstno, Spanish Dancing 
Catalogue semt on request 
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from pre-classic to modern forms. Professor Helen Huss Park- 
hurst of Barnard College, Columbia University, will relate dance 
to the other arts and consider the major problems of esthetics. 
The theory and practice of dance accompaniment with percus- 
sion instruments will be presented by Franziska Boas. The course 
is designed to interpret art in general and dance in particular, 
not merely to present movement techniques. A special announce- 
ment with details concerning each section can be secured from 
Teachers College. 








Women’s Athletic + 
+ Section News 




















Amy R. Howland 


The second Conference on Athletics for Girls and Women to 
be organized by the W.A.S. will be held in Chicago in December. 
Iris Boulton, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois, is Chair- 
man of the Program Committee. The Legislative Committee and 
the Rules and Editorial Committee will meet at the same time 
in Chicago. 

During the year 1937-38 the National Section on Womens 
Athletics will attempt to coordinate further the activities of its 
various committees and to increase the service it can render 
through the state representatives. Last year over 17,000 teachers 
were contacted through 155 meetings and conventions. A long 
list of pressing problems was brought to the attention of the 
Section. Every effort will be made this coming winter to assist 
in the solution of some of these problems. 


Mid-West District + 


+ Association News 


























President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 
Vice-President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


Tillman Boston, Elwood, has been appointed to the staff of 
the State Bureau of Health and Physical Education to provide 
services for health exhibits, film showings, and general visual edu- 
cation for schools, service clubs, medical society meetings, parent 
teacher meetings, and special health programs. 

Dr. Floyd Eastwood of New York University is now Director 
of the Department of Physical Education for Men, Purdue Uni- 
versity. His work will be concerned particularly with the teacher- 
training program and the course in hygiene for freshmen. 

Alvin Romeiser, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
has been .named Treasurer of the State Association, the office 
vacated by Charles Murphy, Winchester, who has accepted a posi- 
tion at Bristol, Connecticut. 

The following committee appointments have been made for 
1937-38 by President Lloyd L. Messersmith, DePauw Univer- 
sity: Nominating, Helen Hazelton, Marion Crawley, Mark Wake- 
field; Resolutions, Helen Van Horne, Fannie Middleton, Clum 
Bucher; Legislative, Regine Frank, Robert Hinshaw, Rachael 
Benton; Press, John Scannel, A. Romeiser, A. L. Strum; News 
Letter, Ben W. Miller, Agnes McConnell, Regine Frank, Fannie 
Middleton, Elizabeth Zehner, Reuben Behlmer, Homer Allen. 
The state meeting will be held in Indianapolis on October 21 
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in connection with the State Teachers Association Convention The 
morning meeting will be held in conjunction with the Indiana Hj 
School Athletic Association, at which Dr. F. W. Maroney, (o} 
bia University, and Helen Smith, Cincinnati, will give addr um. 
After a luncheon the physical education section meeting “al 
held, with the same speakers. The coaches will hold a dinner m be 
nig at which Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University, wil] sins 
principal address. 

The News Letter gave special recognition in the September 
issue to George J. Altmann, Kent University, Kent, Ohio, wh 
served as the fourth president of the state association jn 192495 

The Wabash G.A.A. edits every six weeks a wonderfy| fou 
page news letter appropriately called “Sportingly Yours.” News 
from other G.A.A.’s is published for the mutual benefit of all 
groups concerned. 

In a recent editorial in a state paper, the Indianapolis play. 
ground service, with its forty playgrounds, five Swimming pools 
one bathing beach, and fifteen wading pools was cited for three 
important reasons: (1) helps solve the problem of keeping youth. 
ful energy within due bounds, (2) helps avert the danger jp. 
herent in motor traffic, and (3) tends to reduce the appeal of 
unguarded streams where tragedy often lurks. The recreation 
provision for the juvenile population, with sixty-three thousand 
pupils of school age, should compare favorably with any of the 
larger cities in proportion to the population and the funds avai. 
able. 

The Indiana League of High School Girls’ Athletic Associa. 
tions sponsored three sectional playdays the past year to ¢limi. 
nate the long distance some schools had to travel when only om 
central playday was offered. Frankfort, Paoli, and Kendallville 
High Schools played hostesses to their respective sections of the 
state. One who has ever attended one of these events cannot 
doubt the thorough enjoyment and wholeheartedness which 
enter into such large “get-togethers.” 


MICHIGAN 
Roy J. McMurray 


The Michigan Education Association Regional Institutes wil 
be held throughout the state during October. There are a total 
of eight regions in the state, with all departments of education 
represented in each. 

The physical education program in Region I, which is to k 
held in Detroit October 28-30, is in charge of C. W. Beeman oi 
Mackenzie High School. Ethel Perrin, Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C., will address the group. Several demonstrations of phys- 
cal education work are also a part of this program. 

In Region II at Flint October 14-15, Charlotte Conley of 
Midland will be chairman. Grace Ryan of Mount Pleasant Norma 
will address this group, and several demonstrations will bh 
featured. 

In Region III at Jackson October 14-15, the chairman, 
Ernest Johnson of Potterville, has planned an interesting program 
including an address by N. E. Teller, Michigan School for Blind, 
Lansing, on “Physical Education for Handicapped Children.” 

In Region IV at Grand Rapids October 28-29, Chairman 
Daniel P. Rose has secured as a speaker Dr. W. E. Forsythe a 
the University of Michigan. 

In Region V at Alpena October 7-8, Robert Hastie of Alpem 
is in charge. A round table discussion and demonstrations wil 
feature this program. 

In Region VI at Detroit October 21-22, Chairman Peal 
McArdle of Royal Oak has planned a very complete program. 

In Region VII at Sault St. Marie October 7-8, there are plans 
for an interesting physical education program, including several 
fine speakers, a demonstration, and business meeting. The chairmat 
of this section is C. B. Hedgcock of Northern State Teachers 
College. 

In Region VIII at Battle Creek on October 21-22, anothet 
good program is planned. Davis J. Baer of South Haven bi 
secured three very fine speakers, Crystal Worner of Western Stalt 
Teacher’s College, Joseph Moran of Holland, and Harold W. 
Copp of Kalamazoo. 
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President—C. W. Davis, Berkeley, California. 
Vice-President —Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University. 
Sec’'y-Treasurer—Catherine Worthingham, San Jose State College. 


ARIZONA 
Ina S. Gittings 


The University of Arizona is conferring its first Master of 
Science degree on a graduate student in the physical education 
department. The title of the thesis is “A Study of the Scholarship 
of Participants and Non-participants in the Extra-curricular 
Program as Set Up By the Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of Arizona.” The thesis is submitted by Mil- 
dred L. Samuelson, A.B., University of Iowa, now teaching fellow, 
University of Arizona. 

Mr. E. W. Montgomery, Superintendent of Phoenix Union 
High School, cooperating with the Arizona State Board of Health, 
is conducting a survey among the students for the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

The Cooperative Healthmobile is operated under the direction 
of Dr. W. D. Gilmore, Arizona State Tuberculosis consultant. The 
truck and trailer for the X-ray laboratory equipment was donated 
by the 40 and 8 and the American Legion in Arizona. The 
equipment and staff for this program is financed entirely through 
Social Security funds from the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

The program consists of the tuberculin skin test (Mantoux) 
and an X-ray examination of all positive Mantoux reactors. The 
Public Health nursing staff follows up any positive cases in the 
homes under the direction of the physician. 


CALIFORNIA 
Louise S. Cobb 

Cecil F. Martin, President of the California State Association 
of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, held a meeting 
of the officers and committee chairmen of the Association in 
Fresno on Saturday, September 18. Plans for the current year 
were discussed. April 8-9 has been tentatively set for the Con- 
ference of the State Association in Pasadena. All members of the 
Association are urged to attend. 

Rosalind Cassidy has returned to Mills College as Director 
of Physical Education, after an absence of two years in the east, 
where she received an Ed.D. degree from Columbia University. 

The Board of Education of San Francisco has adopted revised 
tules to govern the care of pupils who are injured or ill on school 
premises. Among these rules, and effective July 1, 1937, was the 
following regulation: Any candidate for promotion to a vice- 
principalship will be expected to hold a card certifying the com- 
pletion within the last year of the Advanced Course in First 
Aid, given by the American Red Cross. Vice-principals in ele- 
mentary schools who are appointed to schools effective July 1, 
1937, will be expected to meet this qualification as soon as possible 
after appointment is made. 

Bernice Van Gelder Bayer has returned to San Francisco State 
College to teach dance. 

Madge Burt is taking the place of Vera Cundiff (Mrs. Cuth- 
bert Row) at San Francisco State College. Mrs. Row is living 
in Honolulu. 

Ella Rawlings, Director of Physical Education for Women, 
Chico State College, was married on September 4 to Rollard A. 
Vandegrift. 

Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College, is now Grand Vice-President 
of Phi Epsilon Kappa, and is reported to be doing excellent work 
as Chairman of the Education Committee. 

; A Lunch Period Playground Schedule has proved very sat- 
isfactory at the John Swett Junior High School in San Fran- 
asco. Softball, basketball, and soccer are the sports included in 
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this league. A tennis ladder is used for competition also. Home 
room championships are announced each school quarter. 

The Recreational Department of Chico has expressed great ap- 
preciation of the assistance of students from Chico State College. 
“In the opinion of the recreation department, the contribution 
made by the students of Chico State to the city, and the chances 
for participation by the students through the recreation depart- 
ment’s activities, demonstrates a tendency for greater appreciation 
of the college by the city and continued closer cooperation between 
city and college.” 

Gertrude Hawley, who has been in charge of remedial classes 
at Stanford, plans to spend her sabbatical year in organizing ma- 
terial for a new book. Ruth Radir, present assistant director and 
in charge of the dance, will spend the next year studying in New 
York. 

The public schools of Oakland have made two moving picture 
reels showing (1) physical education activities in the elementary 
schools and (2) physical education activities in the secondary 
schools. These may be borrowed upon application to the Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 1025 Second Avenue, 
Oakland, California. Rental: $1.00 per day per reel (travel days 
excepted), plus express. 


UTAH 
Bernice Moss 


The annual meeting of the Utah Health and Physical Educa- 
tion Association will be held October 22 during the State Conven- 
tion of the Utah Education Association. Two sessions are 
scheduled, one of which will be devoted to a panel discussion on 
“The Modern Program of Physical Education,” and the other to 
an address by Oscar Kirkham and a business meeting. A break- 
fast meeting of all members of the A.A.H.P.E. will be held 
Saturday morning at which time representatives to the Executive 
Council of the Southwest District and the National Legislative 
Council will be selected. Promotion of the 1938 Southwest Dis- 
trict Convention to be held in Salt Lake City, April 14-16 will 
be one of the main orders of business throughout the sessions. 
Arrangements for the meetings are in the hands of Charles J. 
Hart, President; Alice Brinton, Vice-President; Elva C. Dean, 
Secretary and Treasurer; and Leo Hansen, Glen Worthington, 
and Maxine Heiss, members of the Executive Council. 

During the summer the state Course of Study Committee 
formulated requirements for secondary schools. Physical educa- 
tion and hygiene are listed as a daily required program in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, and in two of the three years 
in senior high school. In order to participate in the state equali- 
zation fund, districts are required to organize this program as 
soon as possible. 

Many changes in the physical education personnel are noted 
throughout Utah schools. Mary Stewart from Montana State 
College, H. B. Hunsaker from Logan High, and Joseph White- 
sides from Bear River High are new members of the faculty at 
the U.S.A.C. Ruth Marquess’ has been appointed to the staff at 
the University of Utah, and J. R. Griffiths has returned to the 
same institution from a leave of absence. Floyd Millet and 
Edvenia Jeppson are new staff members at the Brigham Young 
University, Edvenia serving for a year during Wilma Jeppson’s 
convalescence. Alice Brinton replaces Venice Carlson at the 
Branch Agricultural College during Miss Carlson’s leave of ab- 
sence for graduate study at Stanford. Donald Simmons and 
Wilma Kotter are new at Snow College, and Robert Davis, Ida 
Stewart, and Ferron Losee at Weber College. There are likewise 
many changes in the junior and senior high schools of the state. 
In fact, the demand for physical education teachers has been so 
great that all people who are trained in the field and who desired 
teaching positions have been placed. 

Playdays and physical education demonstrations of an out- 
standing nature have been held in several schools and school 
districts throughout the state. Bear River High School staged its 
annual demonstration of activities in which three hundred stu- 
dents participated on April 2 under the direction of Joseph White- 
sides and Elaine Reeder. Weber High School held a boys’ field 
day in which every boy who desired had a chance to participate 
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in track and field, tumbling, boxing, wrestling, volleyball, and 
speedball. Glen Arnett and Mark Ballif were in charge. Twelve 
hundred Ogden City Junior High Girls participated in their annual 
playday May 14 under the direction of Athleen Budge, Zona 
Power, June White, and Edvenia Jeppson. Weber County Schools 
staged their girls’ playday for all Junior High girls at Weber 
High School during May. The physical education teachers and 
Girls’ Athletic Association directed the activities. Uintah County 
held its first county-wide Health Day on May 7 in which every 
one of the 3,043 school children in the county participated. 

Clinton Larsen, physical education teacher at Madison Junior 
High School in Granite District has developed a very worth-while 
program of visual education. He owns a projection machine, and 
with the help of his boys has made sets of slides concerned with 
health which now number in the region of 1000. The boys are 
able to conduct illustrated lectures themselves on many health 
topics. 
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President—Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

President-Elect—Thomas E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Ky. 

Vice-President—J. Lewis Cook, Hoke Smith High School, Atlanta. 

Secretary—Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa. 

Treasurer—G. L. Hermance, The Rice Institute, Houston. 


GEORGIA 
R. D. Powell 

E. C. Watkins of Nashville, Texas, has been added to the 
faculty of the Maddox Junior High School, Atlanta, as a teacher 
of physical education for boys. Mr. Watkins did his undergradu- 
ate work at Vanderbilt University, when he made a fine record 
as an all-round athlete. His graduate work in physical education 
was done at Péabody College where he served as instructor in the 
demonstration school. 

It was announced recently that Dr. Gertrude Manchester has 
accepted an appointment in the Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. All Georgia people interested in physical education 
welcome Dr. Manchester to the state. 

The State Board of Education at a recent meeting passed a 
resolution stating that supervised play was an integral part of the 
course of study and expects to purchase, or have produced, 
material as a basis of instruction in all elementary schools. The 
division of publications now has experts in the field of physical 
education organizing such instructional material. 


KENTUCKY 
Wm. L. Terry 

Kentucky will miss the services of three pioneer workers in the 
field of physical education this year: M. E. Potter, Head of De- 
partment of Physical Education, University of Kentucky, will 
continue his work towards his Doctor’s degree at Louisiana State 
University. He is on sabbatical leave. Thos. E. McDonough, Head 
of Department of Physical Education at Eastern State Teachers 
College, has a leave of absence for the ensuing year to do gradu- 
ate work’at Louisiana State University. Rebecca Averill, who for 
a number of years was at the University of Kentucky, will leave 
Kentucky for Florida, where she will continue her work in 
physical education. 

We have also lost the services of W. H. Haven, who is on 
leave from the University of Kentucky to become head of the 
Kentucky Safety Commission. Otis Edmunds resigned from the 
physical education department of Murray State Teachers College 
to become Director of Health and Physical Education at LaPorte, 
Indiana. 

The University of Kentucky has added the following to the 
physical education staff: Dr. Robert J. Griffin, Physician and 
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Professor of Hygiene; Milo G. Karsner, Mary King Mont 
and Margaret Warren, instructors in physical education, 
Murray State Teachers College will have complete ACCESS tp 
the John B. Carr Health Building with its three gymnasi 
swimming pool, and other physical education facilities this ear 
New athletic fields have been completed at the following A, 
schools the past summer: Hopkinsville, Newport, Dayton, Ludlow. 
Madisonville, and Jackson. New gymnasiums have been mt 
pleted throughout the state. From all indications, there js consider 
able more interest in the health and physical education program 
at the beginning of this school year than there has been in the 


oe. LOUISIANA 
Jess W. Hair 

The cities listed below have completed or are completing gym. 
nasiums this year: Bogalusa High School, Choudrant High Schog, 
Ouachita Parish High School in Monroe, Crowley, Ville Platte, 
Chataignier, Plaquemine High School, Germantown High, Pox 
Allen High, Brusly High. 

A coliseum and field house at Louisiana State University il 
be completed this fall which will make it possible to seat 8,000 
spectators at basketball games, and 12,000 in a general assembly, 

Southeastern Louisiana College at Hammond is completing 
a stadium-dormitory which will make for an improved program 
in physical education at this institution. 

At Louisiana State Normal College, grading work is being 
done preparatory to constructing a new stadium and athletic field 
It is not known at the present time when this project will be 
completed. 

Plans have been drawn for a new gymnasium at Southwestem 
Louisiana Institute. It is hoped that within the next year, a mud 
improved physical education plant will be available at this 
institution. 

In several other instances in Louisiana, bond issues have been 
carried by the people to inaugurate building programs for gyn- 
nasiums. These, however, have not been completed at the present 
time, but they will probably all be completed within the next year, 

Guy Nesom, former Director of Athletics at Bolton High 
School in Alexandria, has been recently appointed to a position 
in the Department of Health and Physical Education at Stat: 
Normal College. 

Three new people have been added to the staff at Louisiam 
State University: Helen A. Pendergast as Associate Professor of 
Health and Physical Education; Dr. George Gloss of Columbia 
University as Associate Professor of Health and Physical Educ- 
tion, who assumed his duties in June; and Mr. Flack from 
Oklahoma Teachers’ College at Ada. 

Full-time teachers of health and physical education have been 
employed at Fair Park High School and Byrd High School in 
Shreveport, and in Vivian High School. An improved program wil 
be in order for both men and women in all three of these high 
schools during the school year 1937-38. 


TEXAS 
Jeanie M. Pinckney 


Somery, 


Ruth Bass, University of Iowa, has joined the staff of the 
Department of Physical Education, The University of Texas. Har- 
rold Berridge from the Edinburg Junior College is also a ne 
staff member of that department. 

Margaret McCall, Director of Physical Education for Wome), 
Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, has resigned to accept the 
supervision of women’s physical education at Alabama Colleg, 
Montevallo. 

Leah Gregg, Assistant Professor of Physical Training {0 
Women, University of Texas, is on leave of absence for the year 
to teach at Columbia. Clara Rausch, from the University 0 
Nebraska, will teach the corrective classes in her absence. 

Baylor University, Waco, is erecting a new physical educatidt 
building which comes from a generous gift to the college. L. % 
Douglas is director of the men’s work and Lucille Douglass & 
director for the women’s work. 

Walter S. Knox, State Supervisor of Recreation, Works 
Progress Administration, San Antonio, is returning to North Tess 
State Teachers College after a year’s leave of absence to result 
his duties as physical education instructor. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 


OY ELMER MORGAN says that the NEA Convention at De- 

troit was notable, among other things, “for the successful cul- 
mination of the negotiations which unite our large body of workers 
in the fields of school health and physical education into a strong 


ent within the Association.” 
departm : cs ‘ 


























T the American Medical Association Convention, Atlantic 
City, June 7-11, the National Tuberculosis Association dis- 
played for first time the new “Tuberculin Test Exhibit” for free 
distribution, postage a en must be made early. 
HE Bureau of Recreation in Philadelphia aimed for 170 Play 
Streets during the past summer and maintained 220 during 
the month of August. In addition nearly two thousand street 
sprinklers were in operation for “ one-half periods daily. 
 & 

N increase in home accidents in May 1937 (2300) of over one 
Pvcctnd as compared to May 1936 is reported by the Statis- 
tical Bureau, National Safety Council, with a January—May de- 
crease of 2500 (estimated). 

* * -« 

L. DURGIN of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. represented our Associa- 
R. tion at the meeting of the World Federation of Education 
in August, and gave a fine paper on “Health and Physical Educa- 
tion in the United States.” A few copies of this paper are avail- 
able on request to the Association office. The paper will also ap- 
pear in the proceedings of the conference to be published this 
winter. 





East will meet West at the second one-day Mid-Winter 
Sport Conference of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics, to be held in Chicago, December 30. Discussions 
and demonstrations of all phases of women’s athletics will 
be featured in the all-day program. Sport Rules Com- 
mittee chairmen will be available for conferences and dis- 
cussions, Further announcements of the program will be 
‘given in later issues of the JOURNAL. 











PATENTED feature of a badminton shuttlecock which 
makes it possible to adjust the speed of flight for indoor or 
outdoor play will be a tremendous help in the teaching of this 
game, announces Bersin Playthings, Inc. 
* * * 
HE American Education Week program for 1937, to be held 
November 7 to 13, will be built around two special observances 
—the Horace Mann Centennial and the Sesquicentennial of the 
adoption of the Constitution. The general theme will be “Educa- 
tion and Our National Life.” The suggested themes for the differ- 
ent days are: 
Sunday, November 7th, Can We Educate for Peace? 
Monday, November 8th, Buying Educational Service. 
Tuesday, November 9th, The Horace Mann Centennial. 
Wednesday, November 10th, Our American Youth Problem. 
Thursday, November 11th, Schools and the Constitution. 
Friday, November 12th, School Open House Day. 
Saturday, November 13th, Lifelong Learning. 
. - 


eae the true definition of exercise to be labor without weari- 
hess,” said Samuel Johnson. 
.* * 6 
BIRMINGHAM, Alabama, “endeavored to create a thirst for 
_Worth-while things of life and provide opportunities for satis- 
fying that thirst. The children have apparently become more self- 
reliant. In the use of these slogans—Development of Character 
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through (1) Health; (2) Sportsmanship; (3) Work; (4) the Love 
of the Beautiful; (5) Thrift; (6) Courtesy; (7) the Study of 
Nature; (8) the Worthy Use of Leisure; (9) Wonder; (10) Serv- 
ice; (11) Cooperation; (12) Self-Reliance—the board of educa- 
tion did not look for any sudden conversion or overnight refor- 
mation, but is convinced of the wisdom and worth-whileness of 
this slow, painstaking, definite, well thought out method of pro- 
cedure in character development.”—Superintendent Glenn of 
Birmingham before the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (Department of Superintendence), N.E.A. Convention, 
Detroit. 
. * &@ 
AN up-to-date list of reprints from our Association publications 
has been compiled and may be obtained on request. 
. + & 

THE following recent magazine articles will be of interest to 

many of our readers: 

American Boy, September—“Play Six-Man Football,” F. M. 
Reck. 

Hygeia, September—“Getting Perspective in Health Educa- 
tion”; “Sane Maniacs,” S. R. Winters. 

Journal of the N.E.A., September—‘“Alcohol and Narcotic 
Drugs: An Urgent Problem in Health Education,” Haven Emerson. 

Journal of Physical Education, September-October—“Outlook 
for Professional Education in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation,” T. K. Cureton, Jr. 

Leisure, September—‘Early Play Parties Revived in Texas,” 
Emma Bolling. 

National Elementary School Principal, July—‘Appraising Me- 
thods of Health Education,” M. C. Hardy. 

Nation’s Schools, September—‘Win or Lose—But Play!” Ethel 
Perrin. 

Readers’ Digest, August, October—“Optometry on Trial,” R. 
W. Riis. 

Recreation, September—‘For a Halloween Carnival.” 

School and Society, July 17—‘Modern Trends in Physical 
Education,” J. E. Rogers. 





Socal for Beginners 


(Continued from Page 491) 


forward pass as a scoring means. Gradually remove restricted 
areas for the defense as the forwards become more adepf in 
evasion. 

VI. Dismiss the class with a walk to the field house. 


HE above lesson plans should be considered as flexible 

patterns which are purely for the purpose of guiding 
those who are in a quandary as to how to start the game 
of speedball. Do not hesitate to adapt or change them to 
suit local circumstances, or to make out your own plans 
in your own way. 

After a class has developed a fair idea of the hand 
plays, then much the same procedure should be used in 
the presentation of footwork. Progress will no doubt be 
slower in the latter as it is a less familiar form of activity 
with most girls. Five lessons in footwork, however, should 
bring the player to a point at which she has formed a 
basis for further individual practice of the soccer dribble 
and inside right and left foot passes, and an elementary 
knowledge of how these should be used, even if she can- 
not execute them well as yet. Hints from the soccer guide 
may help the instructor present this material on foot- 
work. 

Combination foot and hand work is the third step in 
the teaching of speedball and is by far the most difficult 
procedure. Often there is a tendency to undertake this 
combination work too soon, but such a thing should be 
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Sicest Sila 


MAJOR SUITS 





Our feature suit for majors is a colorful new 
style that is winning increasing popularity. Tail- 
ored Shorts (No. 315) or Knickers (No. 415) have 
front slash pockets, three-button openings on both 
sides, 114” top band. Available in white and 
colored gabardine, Gabertex, homespun and pop- 
lin. Belt loops and belts of same material optional. 
Mannish slipover shirt (No. 192) sports small 
neat lapels, pocket on left side, regular or “Ted” 
shirt bottom, action-pleat back. Comes in white or 
colored broadcloth, cotton suiting or special suiting. 

Like all Broderick Athletic Togs, this major suit 
is tub-fast, lock-stitched, cut true to size, uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


WRITE NEAREST FACTORY 


om Broderick Co 


1727 S. Brand Blvd. 2400 Broadway 
Glendale, California Parsons, Kansas 
OMaha 34406 Parsons 620 








guarded against as it is apt to develop slovenly habits of 
play. Speedball is an excellent game, and classes jn phys. 
cal education thoroughly enjoy it as they gain in famif. 
arity with its skills. Do not ruin its splendid POssibilitieg 
by careless instruction, nor kill its spontaneity by over. 
teaching details. This sounds like a paradoxical Diece of 
advice, but the true instructor recognizes the safe Middle 
ground and endeavors to guide her students accordingly 
Use the basic plan herein outlined, or make your ow, i 
you wish, but do not deprive your classes of Participation 
in one of the most interesting major sports for women jus 
because you feel that you cannot get the game starte 














Public Health Service 


(Continued from Page 457) 


In the former there has been a decrease of 207 or 4) 
per cent in 1937 as compared with 1931, while the run 
group has almost doubled in the same period, the acty 
increase being 1,345 or 85.8 per cent. It is obvious tha 
the stimulus to public health work has been felt in run 
communities in a larger way than in the cities. It shoul 
be noted, however, that this is only a small part of th 
picture, as it indicates nothing as to the contribution 
made toward the school health program by medical health 
officers, sanitarians, sanitary engineers, and dentists, 


Health Education.— All that has gone before is bound 
up more less intimately with health education, or per- 
haps more properly health propaganda. The public schod 
systems with few, if any, exceptions teach health in som 
form or fashion. There is, however, no uniformity what- 
ever either in nature or extent of health teaching included 
in the curricula in different states. It seems, therefore, 
that the first thing to be considered by the federated 
forces of public instruction should be a nation-wide sur 
vey of the content of health instruction offered in the 
public schools. In the first place, it is felt that much'd 
the material carried in textbooks might be found scientif- 
cally unsound. In the second place, the scope and ir 
tensity of the material offered for elementary instructio 
might be given some consideration. It is understood that 
certain health problems of great import are regional i 
their distribution so that they should receive little or » 
attention in those sections of the country where they do 
not occupy a prominent place among the health hazaré. 
It does appear, however, that there are certain minimum 
health concepts which should form the basis of" any cur 
riculum entitled to claim credit as elementary health it 
struction. It would seem logical, therefore, for th 
National Education Association to undertake a systematic 


study of this proposition and to formulate a set of recom | 


mendations in the form of a report for the guidance d 
the individual states. 

No program of instruction can be expected to ris 
above the level of its leadership. In school health edt 
cation, much depends upon the preparation given teaches 
who are to conduct health instruction in the schook 
Teacher training, being a function of normal schools asl 
colleges, should take cognizance not only of the currict 
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jum to be offered but also of the candidates for such: in- 
struction. It is, therefore, deemed advisable that certain 
standards be formulated to govern the selection of per- 
sons to receive training for health teaching, as well as 
gandards with respect to the nature and content of the 


courses to be given. 


TABLE I 


Pustic HEALTH NURSES IN 
TwentTy-S1x STATES, HAwAr 
AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 1931-1937 





State Total Rural Urban 
1931 1937 1931 1937 1931 1937 














Alabama 141 143 88 93 53 50 
Arkansas 72 81 34 61 38 20 
California 865 1033 287 427 578 606 
Colorado 125 143 10 63 115 80 
Delaware 44 67 13 27 31 40 
District of Columbia 102 144 0 0 102 144 
Florida 95 136 33 94 +62 °& 42 
Hawaii 58 90 29 55 29 35 
Indiana 342 382 13 90 269 292 
lowa 191 226 83 73 108 153 
Kentucky \ —_ 92 191 83 91 
Louisiana 105 133 34 81 71 52 
Maryland 265 289 44 84 221 205 
Michigan 893 968 75 208 818 760 
Minnesota 358 416 50 139 308 277 
Mississippi 39 118 34 113 5 5 
Missouri 373. 350 38 49 335 301 
Montana 54 67 22 51 32 16 
New Mexico 24 rf 7 70 17 § 
North Carolina 174 203 83 143 91 60 
Ohio 977 1063 169 211 808 852 
Oregon 100 106 38 64 62 42 
Rhode Island 194 208 12 46 182 162 
South Dakota 26 58 7 52 19 6 
Tennessee 211 24 76 111 135 129 
Washington 139 201 40 84 99 117 
West Virginia 104 129 39 97 65 32 
Wisconsin 371 404 60 138 311 266 

Total 6617 7755 1570 2915 5047 4840 








Training for Soccer 
(Continued from Page 492) 


start them with what I call line soccer. The purpose of 
the game is to develop individual ball control, passing, 
and shooting, by bringing two men out from each line 
to act as forwards who try to score a goal past a certain 
area on the defense line designated for that purpose. 
The men who stay on the line act as goalies and later 
on replace the forwards. This continues until all men 
have had at least two turns at being forwards. 

Following are some of the other games I use to develop 
coordination and skill: (1) dribbling relay with or with- 
out obstacles; (2) basketball dribbling for speed, especi- 
ally good for goalies; (3) basketball games for quick 
starting; (4) dribbiing relays in circle formation; and 
(5) volleyball either with hand or head. 

I have found volleyball to be a very mild, coordinated 
game, good for finishing the game period. The men en- 
Joy it very much; it keeps them quite alert and after 
running games it makes a very nice finish to the train- 
ing period. This comprises our entire training period and 
at the present time consumes about forty-five minutes. 
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Has the opportunity for body building ex- 
ercises if the gymnasium is equipped with 


NARRAGANSETT 





HORSES — BUCKS — PARALLELS — HORI- 
ZONTAL BARS—ROPES—RINGS—STALL 
BARS—MATS 


ANTHROPOMETRIC APPARATUS is the 
“yardstick” of individual development in 
PFI tests. 


The A-l Basket Ball Equipment Catalog 
shows the various types of backstops to 
fit special conditions. 


GYMNASIUM DIVISION 


100 Esten Ave., Pawtucket, R. L 
New York Office: 202 East 44th St., New York City 
Western Office: 3219 Lake Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 
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Mc Arthur... 


Your ‘ ‘Buy’ ’ Word in Towels 


SEND FOR THIS COMPLETE, WORKABLE 
SCHOOL TOWEL SYSTEM THAT REDUCES 
BATH TOWEL COSTS 


The McArthur Plan and McArthur 
Bath Towels, used in leading uni- 
versities and high schools, have 
proved to be the most prac- 
tical way to stretch your 
towel dollars. Get full 
details and prices! 














Send for your 
free copy of the 
National Intercollegiate 
Football Schedule TODAY 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 
Baraboo, Wisconsin I 





i 
{ Please send us your free illustrated 1 WRITE FOR 
portfolio on the “McArthur Towel INFORMATION 
1 Plan,” including sample swatches. i ON VELVA-TERRY 
ON ec drh de rencalsncunkes SWIM ROBES 
1 
p School «0.0.6... cee eee ee eee eee e eee ' School Colors 
LE POOP Le CT ee Ree | of Course! 
| 





por Students and Teachers 


FIELD HOCKEY 
WORKBOOK 


for College and High School Students 
By . 


HILDA V. BURR 


Instructor in Physical Education, University of Michigan 


and 


JEANNETTE SAURBORN 


University of Michigan High School 


IMPLIFY your hockey teaching with this workbook. 
Combines the "'telling,’’ ‘seeing,’’ and “doing” advan- 
tages af instruction by concise descriptions, complete dia- 
grams, and pointed questions. Ample space for notes and 
references provided with each chapter. 
Lithoprinted — 


68 pages — _ $1.75 


Send your order today to 


EDWARDS BROTHERS, INC. 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 
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| HAVE been asked many times what I suggest jp the 
way of dieting. I always suggest that my players eat 
good wholesome home-cooked foods, avoiding frieq foods 
before training or before the game. I also suggest they 
try to avoid too much liquid before game time. 4 littl 
water flavored with soda mint is helpful before game 
time, together with the use of chiclets. 

It might be appropriate to mention the various kinds 
of injuries peculiar to soccer together with treatments 
a trainer might use in handling them. In Checking the 
list of injuries on our team for the last four years, the 
following are most prevalent: (1) sprained ankle: (2) 
strained internal lateral ligament of knee; (3) straing 
external lateral ligament; (4) torn internal lateral liga. 
ment; (5) bruises and contusions to the shin bone and 

















the periosteum covering the bone; (6) bruises and cop. 
tusions around the knee joint; (7) “charley horse” jy 
the quadriceps extensor group; (8) pulled tendon in th 
hamstring group; (9) muscle bruises in the gastrocnemiys 
muscle. 

For anyone interested in the treatment of these jp. 
juries from a trainer’s viewpoint, I suggest they read the 
following books: 

The Control of Football Injuries, by Dr. Mal Stevens 
and Dr. Phelps, Orthopedic Surgeons, Yale University, 

Sprains and Allied Injuries of the Joint, by Dr. R. 
Anglin Whitelock, Surgeon, County Hospital, Oxford, 
England. 

Injuries and Sport, by Dr. C. B. Heald, Surgeon, Royal 
Free Hospital, London, England. 

Orthopedic Surgery, by Sir Robert Jones and Dr. 
Robert W. Lovett. 

The Human Foot, by Dr. William M. Scholl. 

Corrective Physical Education, by Josephine Rath 
bone, Columbia University. 

Training, Conditioning and the Care of Injuries, by Dt. 
Meanwell and Knute Rockne. 

The two books from which I received the most prac- 
tical information were Stevens’ and Phelps’, Control of 
Football Injuries, and Dr. Whitelock’s book on Sprain 
and Allied Injuries. 


OCCER as it is now played in America has become 

one of the most spectacular forms of outdoor enter 
tainment from the spectator’s point of view. The game, 
unlike our American football, is an open, fast-moving 
one in which the play is always visible to the spectator. 
Very little time out is permitted and the fact that the 
game is played in two forty-five minute periods affords 
the spectator many opportunities to witness fast, pulsat- 
ing action. The openness of the game is its fascination. 
As a developer for boys and young men it is the ided 
game when it is played in ten- to fifteen-minute quarters 
instead of forty-five minute halves. The adolescent boy 
receives ample opportunity through running and kicking 
to develop the great centres of respiration and circulation 
without placing too great a strain on these importamt 
organs during this period of growth. Soccer does not 
seem to expose him to the many serious injuries that att 
met in football. In the last twenty years of soccer i 
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4merica, there has not been a single death attributed to 
The game furnishes plenty of body contact, but 
ysually of only two individuals and not of large groups 
“piling up” on each other. 





School Festivals 
(Continued from Page 468 ) 


they are to practice, unnecessary waiting can be avoided. 
With each group so thoroughly prepared, only one final 
mass rehearsal is necessary. Again careful organization 
will prevent confusion and misunderstandings. Several 
days before the mass practice the teacher of each group 
should receive a set of directions covering any doubtful 
points and difficulties which might arise, as well as direc- 
tions for the procession and the finale. 


The Mass Rehearsal— The mass rehearsal is usually 
held the day before the performance. At the hour desig- 
nated every group should be in the place that it occupies 
during the program. The procession is then formed. This 
is best done in reverse order, i.e., the group which is to 
be last in the procession leaves the park first, going to a 
point about two blocks away from the park entrance. 
This distance depends on the number of people in the 
program. They are followed by the group which is to 
precede them in the procession, and so on until all are 
in the line. Thus each child learns the place to which he 
is to go on the following day to be ready for the be- 
ginning of the festival. As the routine of the practice pro- 
cession proceeds, all the details which mean the difference 
between an impressive, beautiful performance and a 
haphazard, ineffective one should be carefully observed. 
When the procession is over and the groups are in the 
places which they occupy for the remainder of the pro- 
gram, it is sometimes advisable to practice next the finale 
and any other part of the program in which all the par- 
ticipants are involved. If this is done, the children of 
each group, when their particular number is finished, are 
free to leave the practice if they wish to do so. After the 
practice of the finale the program is taken up again 
with the number which follows the procession, and each 
group practices in its regular order on the program. 
Again all the important details which make for a success- 
ful performance should be observed, especially the timing 
of the entrance of each group as they go to the stage 
for their number. The mass rehearsal is also a final check 
on the music to be certain that there are no mistakes 
in the tempo and the number of measures to be used for 
each dance. 


Central Personage.— The choice of a legendary person 
in whose honor the festival is given can be an aid in 
unifying the program, as well as in supplying the defi- 
nite beginning and ending which are necessary for a 
balanced and finished performance. The stage space for 
the central character and her attendants may be in the 
center of one side of the stage area where it will not 
obstruct the view of the audience. 


Safety Measures.— In order to prevent any possible 
accidents every provision for safety should be made. As 
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“’Ask The Coach” 


ATHLETE’S FOOT: one of the many troubles 
about which boys ask the coach or physical 
education teacher. And the coach knows what 
to do—knows that odorless Alta-Co, diluted 
in 10 parts of water, is an excellent treatment 
—that any case which does not soon respond 
to treatment should have the doctor’s atten- 
tion. 


The coach knows, too, that Alta-Co in the 
Dolge Foot Tub helps prevent the further 
spread of Athlete’s Foot. That Alta-Co, diluted 
1-to-10, kills Athlete’s Foot fungi in less than 
30 seconds. That it does not irritate the skin. 
That it has been tested in laboratory and 
clinic by eminent medical authorities whose 
verbatim reports are available on request. That 
thousands of coaches and physical education 
teachers approve its use. 


Odorless ALTA-CO 


THE C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Conn. 





412440 291A195 qny 4004 
LOL-H 49}4090q 403 puss 



























ENDURO OUTLASTS, OUTPERFORMS 
ALL OTHER BASKETBALLS! 


Built on a form of rugged rubber combined with best-quality 
rubberized cotton fabric—vulcanized into a strong, chafe- 
less, one-piece unit! No stitches, no lacing, no seams, 
no openings, no bladder to cause trouble. No flat 
spots or dead spaces—only accurate balance 
and perfect performance. Official 
size, weight, shape, balance. 

School Price $6.00, 


po tococc------- 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 
Box 250, Arcade Station, 
i Los Angeles, California 


Send me, without obligation, your new 
5 CATALOG OF RUBBER SPORTS EQUIPMENT. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


| | Sargent College 
of Physical Education 
Founded, 1881 





| we degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year 
course in the theory and practice of 
Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New 
Hampshire, in June and September. A 
major course in Physical Therapy, given 
with the cooperation of the School of 
Medicine of the University, may be chosen 
at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school, with 
particular qualifications. College Ap- 
pointment Bureau for graduates. 








ERNST HERMANN, Dean 


6 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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the children congregate at the park for the mass prac. 
tice and again for the final performance, streets should 
be closed to traffic for several blocks in each direction 
In this connection may be mentioned the fact that j 
streets adjacent to the park are closed to traffic du 

the performance the objectionable interference of traffic 
noises with the music of the festival is eliminated. 

As each group is brought to the park for the sepa- 
rate practices every precaution for safety should be 
observed to prevent injury and fatigue. If the children 
must walk any great distance they should arrive at th 
park early enough to have a period of rest before the 
time their practice is scheduled. 


The Printed Program.—The audience’s appreciation o 
the festival and their interest in it are increased if they 
understand the theme, the purpose, and the significang 
of the performance. This understanding is best obtained 
by the use of a printed program. The make-up of the 
program should be attractive. All explanations shoul 
be brief, concise, and clearly stated. A short explanatory 
paragraph may be used at the beginning of each of the 
divisions of the festival, and, when it will assist in the 
understanding of the program, a descriptive phrase or 
sentence may accompany the title of each dance. 





Organizing Educational] Exhibits 


(Continued from Page 477) 


very definitely organized. One person was in charge of 
making a complete inventory in duplicate of the con- 
tents of each box or package as it was unwrapped. One 
copy was pinned to the wrappings which were carefully 
saved, and the other copy filed. This person also was in 
charge of a large chart on which was a floor plan of the 
exhibit room. Each exhibit was marked on this chart 
as to its exact location. In this way all material was 
safeguarded in being collected at the end of the Conven- 
tion and returned in its entirety and in good condition. 
A watchman was detailed to guard the material during 
each day and evening of the Convention. 

Sixth: On the last afternoon of the Convention, the 
committee again met and started repacking the mate 
rial, each being responsible for his or her own assign 
ment. When each lot was ready it was sent C.O.D. Ex 
press. In the final instructions sent to each sender of 
exhibits it had been stated that round trip sending 
charges would have to be borne by the exhibitor. This 
sounds arbitrary, but no objection was encountered. 

In accepting material two things had to be kept in 
mind by the committee. First, did the material seem to 
have educational value; second, did it seem to have it- 
terest, and could it be read or seen easily by rather hur- 
ried observers. For this reason much of it should take 
the form of models or photographs, with charts and dia- 
grams in the minority. Each exhibitor was allowed to 
placard his material with the group or school name. 

The committee consisted of: Colleges, Christine Steit- 
metz, Wilmington College; High Schools, Virginia Ebert, 
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Wyoming (Ohio) High School; Elementary Schools, 
far! Vornheder, Cincinnati Public Schools; Recreation, 


| Robert Coady, Cincinnati Public Recreation Commis- 


sion; Health Education, Anna Drake, Cincinnati Public 
Health Federation ; Y.W.C.A., Hazel Rodgers, Cincin- 
nati Y.W.C.A.; Y.M.C.A., E. E. Schultz, Cincinnati 
YM.C.A.; Local Chairman, Margaret Strassler, Withrow 
Junior High School, Cincinnati; District Chairman, 
Grace B. Daviess, University of Cincinnati. 

State Representatives were: Ohio, Carl Nessley, Ohio 
University; Michigan, A. W. Thompson, Public Schools, 
Grand Rapids; Wisconsin, Frank Stangel, Public 
Schools, Milwaukee; West Virginia, Jean Richardson, 
Enslow Junior High School, Huntington; Indiana, Ray 
Sparks, Wiley High School, Terre Haute; Illinois, none 
appointed. 

The following is the form used for prospective ex- 
hibitors: 

Information Concerning Material Desired for Educational 

Exhibits 


Mid-West Convention—A.P.E.A—Cincinnati 
March 31st through April 3rd 
1. Material to consist of: 


b = =A \ Showing work in Physical Education 
os or Health Education or Recreation 
c. Models | 


2. Space for showing—Hotel Gibson 
a. Wall space (Screens)—1675 sq. ft. 
b. Window ledges—60 sq. ft. 
c. Cases and tables—as desired 
Space allotment for (Colleges) (300) sq. ft. 


“Tt shall be the purpose of educational exhibits to promote an 
interest in health and physical education (and recreation) through 
displays of various kinds depicting historical progress, programs, 
play areas, gymnasia, pools, equipment, significant projects, and 
activities, crafts, hobbies, experiments, etc., anything of interest 
to the professional or the layman which might help to portray 
our program, our principles, ideals, policies, methods, etc. This 
may be in the form of posters, graphs, drawings, special setuns, 
instruments, displays, etc., with the idea of depicting graphically, 
pictorially and otherwise, different kinds of programs and proce- 
dures,” 

3. All descriptions of exhibits and approximate space required 
must be sent to (name of committee member and address) by 
Saturday, February 27. This will avoid dunlication and insure 
representation of all fields. Final instructions will then be sent 
to each exhibitor. 

4. All material for exhibits must arrive at the Hotel Gibson 
by Saturday, March 27. 

5. There will be a watchman on duty both day and night 
guarding this material. If desired some material can be displayed 
in locked cases. You can feel assured the unpacking, arranging, 
and repacking will be carefully taken care of. Other than that 
no responsibility can be assumed by this committee. 


Following is the form used, minus the usual saluta- 
tion, of course, for material accepted: 


Miss Steinmetz of Wilmington College has referred to me your 
letter of February 23 concerning your Educational Exhibit. We 
will be very glad to give you space for the histogram (9 x 5’) 
but will not be able to give you space for the pictures of the 
campus and buildings. 

Will you please see that any necessary posters and placards 
describing the material and giving your university name accom- 
panies this material. 

Will you have this material arrive by Saturday, March 27, 
addressed to: Educational Exhibits—A.P.E.A. Convention, % 
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Just Published 


Winning Football 


Psychology, Strategy, and Technique 
By B. W. “Bernie” BreERMAN 


282 pages, 514x 8, completely illustrated with 
action photographs and diagrams. $2.50 


Whittlesey House Sports Series 


R the past ten years, “Bernie” Bierman has been 
one of the country’s outstanding football coaches, 
turning out winning teams with amazing regularity. In 
this practical manual, he describes how he whips his raw 
football material into finished, poised elevens. Although 
he describes and illustrates his methods of teaching fun- 
damentals such as blocking, passing, kicking, training, 
plans of battle, etc., he stresses particularly the strategy 
and technique of creating successful offensive and defen- 
sive plays. A detailed schedule for an entire season’s 
practice is included. Mr. Bierman is Professor of Physi- 
cal Education and Head Football Coach at the University 
of Minnesota. 


BETTER BASKETBALL. By Forrest C. “PHoc” ALLEN. 


In Press. 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL. By Hersert O. “Fritz” 
Criscer and Etton E. “Tap” Wireman. 242 pages, $3.00. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING. By Harovp S. Dient. 354 pages, 
$2.50. 


SWINGING INTO GOLF. By Ernest Jones and INNis 
Brown. 150 pages, $2.00. 


HOW TO WATCH FOOTBALL. By Lou Lirtte. 315 
pages, $2.50. 


SQUASH RACQUETS. By Joun Skittman. 190 pages, 
$2.50. 


YOUR DIET AND YOUR HEALTH. By Morais Fisu- 
BEIN. 298 pages, $2.50. 


Send for copies on approval. 
J 


MeceGRAW—HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Russell Sage College 


Offers 


School of Physical 
Education and Hygiene 





A Four-Year Course Leading to 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science 





Russell Sage College 





to 


For catalog address 


Graduates of secondary schools with creden- 
tials acceptable to the College. Unusual cul- 
tural advantages combined with a thorough 
professional education. Three months of in- 
struction in Camp. Only four per cent of 433 
graduates without positions in 1935-36. Grad- 
uates teaching in leading colleges and schools. 
Active appointment bureau for graduates. 


Helen McKinstry, M.A., Director 


MISS DORIS CROCKETT, Registrar 
Troy, New York 

















JUST OUT! 


SHAWN 





For students, teachers, physical educators, 
Practical concentrated outline of dance art in all phases. 
A guide both for study and appreciation. 


Lee 


YOUR POCKET ATLAS OF THE DANCE! 


FUNDAMENTALS OF A 
DANCE EDUCATION 


By TED SHAWN 


professionals. 


32 pp., paperbound, 25c per copy. 
Available in 100-copy lots at 15c ea. 


SHAWN AND HIS MEN DANCERS. Beautiful sou- 
venir program, lavishly illustrated. 50c postpaid. 


Mass. 


















This is the New 
EVERSON Type ‘R’’ Chlorine Sterilizer 


A perfect chlorine sterilizer at last! 
troduces the new Type ‘‘R”’ Chlorine Sterilizer em- 
features, plus the 


bodying all the new EVERSON 
absolutely accurate micro-control. 


Capacities for every need, from small water works, to 


large sewage treatment plants. 


I 


for Label). 





NO - GERM HEAVY SERVICE 


LOCKER BASKETS 


Woven and Welded 
NSIST upon No-Germ Baskets (Look 
They equip many 
Cost less — last longer. Assorted sizes. 
Consult your Dealer or Write Direct. 


AMERICAN WIRE FORM CO., INC. 
265-273 Grant Ave., Jersey City, N. J. { 


Gyms. 








Write for New Bulletin. 
EVERSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


“The Swimming Pool 


People”’ 


208 W. Huron St., Chicago, U.S.A. 





EVERSON in- 
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Mid-West Physical Education Association, 
Davis, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There will be a watchman on duty both day and 
ing this material. If desired some material can be 
locked cases. You can feel assured the unpacking, 
repacking will be carefully taken care of. Other 
responsibility can be assumed by this committee. 
your material C.O.D. Express? 

Thank you for your interest in sending this materia], 


Sincerely yours, 


Grace B. Davigss, Chairman 
Mid-West Educational Exhibits 


Attention: Randal 
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Must Women in Sports Look 


Beautiful ? 


(Continued from Page 481) 
same game, with the same movements and coordination, 

If the sole purpose of sports for women were to pleag 
the casual spectator, a girl might practice before the 
looking-glass the simple skills required in the game ge 
considers most becoming. But in so limiting her list of 
activities, she would lose one of the greatest assets of 
modern sports, the opportunity to lay aside self-conscious. 
ness, and plunge whole-heartedly into games for the fy 
and satisfaction and joy of them, always taking into 
account, however, her own natural limitations. No 
should she be denied the gains from physical motion jg 
sports just because in the eyes of observers she may ap. 
pear unbeautiful while for a fleeting moment she strike 
some unesthetic position. The moments during which she 
may appear ungainly or disheveled or perspiring are very 
few and unimportant compared to the lasting benefits 
from vigorous movements that tend to make the body 
more beautiful. 

No natural movements of the body should be ungainly. 
Girls are born with the same fundamental instincts for 
physical activity and with the same urge to run, throw, 
and climb as boys, but they differ in their physiological 
make-up, which limits the degree to which girls should 
engage, and determines the amount and manner of their 
activities. In planning a program of sports, it is impor 
tant that women should not ignore these physiological 
differences. When they try to imitate men and use men’ 
rules in their games, and engage in strenuous competi 
tion, they are likely to become unfeminine and awkward 
Of course, women’s lives are not conditioned solely by 
being beautiful. The practice of sports, however, if done 
in the right form and moderation and with proper restric 
tions, may result in beauty. It is usually when they are 
exceeding their powers that women appear unlovel. 
When a woman sets her jaw in grim determination 00 
win at any cost, or plays so long that lines of fatigue 
draw her face into contortions, and she loses control d 
her coordinations, then she sacrifices some of her beaily 
because she is violating principles of health. The game 
has gone beyond the limits of beneficial activity. Tha 
look of ghastly strain, that awkwardness and lack d 
equilibrium and that breathlessness should not be chalked 
against the sport itself, but should be controlled through 
careful guidance, frequent check-ups, and suitable et 
vironmental conditions. 
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The factor of competition is a valuable one, and its 
importance should not be minimized. The chief purpose 
of competitive sports is not to produce a few champions, 
publicly exposed, but to help the millions to gain grace 
and renew their spirits through moderate indulgence in 
these sports. The method of conducting competitive games 
and events, however, needs to be carefully controlled to 
secure the greatest possible good for the greatest numbers. 
It is for these ideals that the Women’s Division of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation has been striving 
for so many years. 

It is every girl’s right to have an elastic and versatile 
list of sports that will make her more or less independent 
in her entertainment and will enable her to realize a com- 
pleteness of living through developing the athletic side of 
life in moderation. This, then, should be the sports creed 
of the modern woman: Play the sports that bring you 
joy and lift your spirits, and let beauty be a by-product 
if it will. 

And so we are glad that our sports list need not be 
limited according to the personal prejudices of a few 
beauty connoisseurs, who, to indulge their own individual 
ideals of beauty, would deny women their rightful oppor- 
tunities through sports to become resourceful; to develop 
bodies that can act quickly in emergencies and aid in 
safe and efficient living; to train themselves to respond 
to any situation in life. 





Bicycle Safety 


(Continued from Page 483) 


sent a form letter to the parents of each child explain- 
ing the registration, the safety campaign in general, and 
asking their help in this endeavor. The letter which was 
sent follows: 
Dear Parents: 

We are writing you this letter to ask your cooperation con- 
cerning our campaign for the safety of your child on his bicycle. 

We hope that you have been conscious of the fact that the 
Training School has been working with the city to carry out the 
campaign for safety. The presence of Captain Dee Williams as 
the speaker at one of the school’s assemblies was a step in that 
direction, as was the recent registration of the bicycles at the 
Training School. 

That you may be fully aware of the importance of registration 
of bicycles, we shall state here its purposes. Foremost is its im- 
portance to you as parents. Nearly every day there are bicycle 
accidents. By means of the identification sticker on the bicycle 
a parent can be notified of the situation almost immediately, and 
the result may mean the difference between life and death. Sec- 
ondly, bicycle registration is of value to the man on the street. 
If a cyclist is purposely breaking a law, such as riding two on 
a bicycle, cutting a red light, etc., the passerby as a citizen has 
the right, and should assume this right, to report the occasion to 
the police. The name and address is taken from the registration 
sticker and the police are notified. The police take the responsi- 
bility of notifying the parents. We are sure that you, as parents, 
would be desirous to know if your child was laying himself open 
to injury by not obeying the simple traffic laws that are set up for 
his protection. The last value of the registration stickers has to 
do with the owner himself. Were his bicycle stolen, it would be 
much easier to trace, if it is marked with an identification tag. 

_ The present registration stickers are only temporary. Some 
time this summer regular bicycle licenses will be available, and it 
Will be necessary for every cyclist to obtain a bicycle license, as 
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Modern Textbooks On 
Health and Physical Education 





KNUDSEN—Textbook of Gymnastics 
It is a new presentation of form-giving exercises, well 
illustrated, well arranged and written in an interesting 
manner. 
216 Illustrations. 364 Pages. $3.00 
By K. A. Knudsen (Danish Board of Education) and 
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well as an operator’s license before he can continue to use his 
bicycle. 

School is almost over for the year, but with its close come 
summer and vacation. The children who have bicycles will want 
to use them, and that is as it should be, but we are asking you 
as parents and as motorists to help every child use his bicycle in 
safety. Encourage your child to ride the sidewalks when away 
from the business districts, but to have consideration for the 
pedestrian while so doing. Help him to understand and follow 
the traffic laws as set down in the Bicycle Ordinance, a copy of 
which he may obtain at the Police Department. Teach him to re- 
spect the rights of others in the traffic situation. As a motorist, 
we are asking that you be always on the alert for cyclists. A 
bicycle is smaller than an automobile, but remember, a child is 
riding it. 

We thank you for your cooperation, and hope that in the fall 
when school resumes, we may report to you a successful vacation 
devoid of bicycle accidents. 


With the close of school, the Training School safety 
campaign came to a temporary standstill, but the city 
campaign continues. When school resumes again in the 
fall, among other things, the education of the public, chil- 
dren and parents, concerning this vital problem of bicycle 
safety will be continued. 





Forgotten Objectives 


(Continued from Page 461) 


granddaughters. Let me call to your attention the fact 
that while in middle and old age man becomes slightly 
slower, he does not lose strength until the waning years 
of life if a proper regimen of activity has been main- 
tained. Many of our best professional wrestlers have 
remained near the top rung of their profession until past 
sixty years of age. A number of the best weight throw- 
ers of a few years ago were well over fifty. I believe that 
physical education has much to contribute not so much 
to the length of the total span of life, which is probably 
largely determined by the heredity of one’s tissues, but 
to the prolongation of physiological youth into chrono- 
logical old age and to the enrichment of healthy living 
during the last decades of life. 


NE could talk on for hours in the development of 
this biological theme, but I must draw a line under 
it after a few more paragraphs. 

First, what should we do about it? It does not seem 
to me that there is any essential conflict between educa- 
tion through the physical and education of the physical. 
Rather the latter seems to me to be the physiological 
prerequisite for an adequate education through the phys- 
ical. 

In the first place I believe that as a profession we must 
fight for.more time for our programs. The all too fre- 
quently prevailing two periods a week, each providing 
about twenty-five minutes of activity time, are far too in- 
adequate. The biological effects of the amount of activ- 
ity usually engaged in in these classes are relatively un- 
impressive. I believe that children need at least an hour 
a day of physical activity, and while I am asking for it, 
I should request at least another hour a week in the 
class room, where we might discuss techniques, rules, and 
social situations. 
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In the second place, I believe that we need Particular. 
ly at this time a better organization of our programs I 
have seen too many times project types of organization 
which, while possibly educational, certainly wasted 4 lot 
of valuable time. I have repeatedly timed many pupil 
in gymnasium programs who in the twenty-five or thirty 
minutes of so-called activity, engaged in no more than 
three or four minutes of vigorous muscular work. Bio. 
logically, at least, this is certainly a minor. Until we ob, 
tain more time than we have now, I think we should 
compromise with “education” and obtain a little more 
for biology. We cannot obtain an adequate stimulatiq, 
for growth and development in five minutes twice , 
week. While many in our profession have protest 
against certain administrative abuses of high school anj 
college varsity athletics, at least these activities have not 
sinned by providing no exercise for their participants 
Perhaps what we need is the equivalent of a varsity pro. 
gram for every person,. but without the emotional hys. 
terias characteristic of the ultra-high-pressured instity. 
tions. 

In the third place, I think we should increasingly uti. 
lize the results of some of our simpler and more adequate 
tests, first to ascertain the condition of strength, flex). 
bility, educability, and power; and second to motivate 
upon the part of the pupil a more wholehearted partici. 
pation in the indicated activities. 

Finally, we need a more careful selection of activities 
with a better worked-out motivation than is current in 
most places at the present time; and as a corollary, | 
believe that we need to do some clearer thinking in con- 
nection with our philosophy. Why, for example, should 
it be considered “educational” to inculcate a desire for 
better skills, but be mental-hygienically pathological to 
inculcate a desire for health, for more strength, or fora 
better poised body? Personally, I believe that a PFI 
of 120 would, at the present stage of physical education 
and recreation in our country, be of more value to mor 
people than would be the skill to shoot eighteen holes of 
golf in 72. 


GAIN, in self protection, may I remind you that i 
A presenting this “forgotten objective’ I have no 
meant to de-emphasize or disparage any of the other 
and very valuable types of objectives, and I most cer 
tainly do mot mean that we should revert to the formal 
programs of the past. I realize that what I have said 
today is old stuff to the older ones among you. But te 
day in our professional literature it is not greatly em 
phasized, largely because of placing the emphases els 
where. Men will continue to experiment with different 
kinds of houses, from garages to sky-scrapers. But the 
heavier and more pretentious the building, the greater 
the necessity for a firm foundation. I feel that thes 
biological objectives in physical education are analogous 
to these foundations. If you would build a greater phys 
ical education, I believe you must strengthen the founds 
tions beyond what seems to me to be the current prat 
tice. 

One final word of caution—if anyone of you is tempted 
to pick up this biological objective baby and nurse i 
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nore carefully than you have done in the past, do not, 
[beg of you, throw the rest of the quintuplets—the so- 
iological, the recreational, the character, and the gen- 
wal educational objectives—into the cellar and forget 
them. As a profession, we should be competent of pur- 
suing effectively more than one objective at a time. 
References giving further information upon subjects 


discussed : 

1. McCloy, C. H., “A New Deal in Physical Education,” Sup- 
plement to the Research Quarterly, V: 4 (December, 1934). 

2. A number of papers bearing on this topic will be found in 
Nash, Jay B., Symposium on Physical Education and Health, 
Vol. 1, (New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930). 

3, Much of the basic material given in this paper was first pub- 
lished by Tyler, J. M., Growth and Education, (New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907). Much of the latter portion 
of this book is outmoded, but the facts presented in the first six 
chapters are, in general, held by biologists to be sound. 

4, Rowe, Floyd A., “What is Too Much Exercise?” Scholastic 
Coach, (February, 1935). 

Rowe, Floyd A., “Growth Comparisons of Athletes and Non- 
Athletes,” Research Quarterly, IV: 3 (October, 1933). 

5. An excellent summary of such studies will be found in Rahn, 
Otto, Invisible Radiations of Organisms, (Berlin: Verlag von 
Gebriider Borntraeger, 1936). (In English.) 

6. Crile, G. W., Man, An Adaptive Mechanism, (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1916). 

7. McCloy, C. H., “How About Some Muscle?” JOURNAL OF 
HEALTH AND PHysicaL Epucation, VII (May, 1936). 

8. Howell, W. H., A Text Book of Physiology, Twelfth Edi- 
tion, (New York: W. B. Saunders Company, 1933), pp. 33-34. 





Relaxation and Activity 


(Continued from Page 470) 


onward, physical experiences of different kinds call forth 
courage. 

Home training and school training “throw the empha- 
sis on dangers rather than on securities, so that the young 
life emerges into a haunted world.” In order to develop 
any feeling of safety, each one needs difficulties to over- 
come—and fear is the stimulus to overcoming them. No 
other subject in school curricula affords opportunities 
for such a variety of thrilling experiences as physical 
education. The only real danger is to the body, and this 
danger can be minimized by proper protection. 

As Basil King assures us, “We form a habit of con- 
quering, as insistent as any other habit.” If such be the 
case, a habit which will lead to success in later life should 
be given some nurture on the play field and in the gym- 
nasium. Conquering physical dangers may help one to 
master one’s self and one’s environment. One is not to 
infer that the above statement means that one is to adopt 
a belligerent attitude toward one’s fellows. It has quite 
another emphasis. Conquering physical dangers in the 
gymnasium is considered as a possible training in atti- 
tudes which may be used for attacking real problems in 
the business and social world in later life. 

Physical recreations, furthermore, afford opportunities 
for substitutional activities which may offset factors 
causing hypertension and fatigue. Since attention, con- 
trolled association, concentration, and analysis, together 
with inhibition of impulses—all of which have made for 
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progress in civilization—are excessively and rapidly 
fatiguing, one of the most wholesome antidotes for 
fatigue is play. The more elemental the character of the 
responses in play, the greater their value as relaxation 
and release from the tensions of the strenuous life. The 
play of most definite benefit for recuperation from ennui 
and mental overexertion is play without any ulterior 
reward—the type of play in which a young child 
participates. 






















































OME teachers of physical education have taught that 
S exuberant energy is a dangerous thing. The restraints 
and decorum which they impose along with physical 
activities require extreme inhibitions which are quite 
difficult for the energetic type of youth. Unless physical 
recreations do call forth exuberance and “childish” re- 
actions they miss one of their highest values in recreation. 

As someone has said, the slogan “Take more exercise” 
should be coupled with “Rest is the great restorative.” 
No program of physical education is complete without 
training in how consciously to relax. Too often the ideal 
held up before youth has been constant “peppiness,” 
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whereas the idea that energy begets energy is fal} 
unless rest is an intermediary. 

Certain general principles concerning relaxation should 
be taught as early as possible and reiterated frequently 
The most important is that when, through overwork, the 
muscles have become tense and the brain extremely Acting 
it will take some time before the “wheels will slow down.” 
Teachers who do not have the doubtful pleasure of livi 
with their charges after school hours seem to be slow to 
appreciate the consequences of their efforts at stimulat. 
ing them constantly during school hours. If they had to 
help children go to sleep, as well as calm them down to 
make them enjoyable companions, they would appre. 
ciate how dangerous it is to health and happiness to be 
kept constantly stimulated. Parents, at least, learn the 
curious fact that the more tired one is mentally, the 
harder it is to get to sleep, and once the knack of sleep. 
ing is lost it takes weeks or months to get it back, Of 
course these rules hold for adults as well as for children 
as our cases have amply demonstrated. 


ACious 


| ee interest, as far as implications for physical educa. 
tion are concerned, lies in the problem of who shal] 
teach the art of conscious relaxing in the school, No 
one should be better prepared than the instructor ip 
physical education, because he understands the muscles: 
and no one should be more anxious to relieve tensions 
and cultivate repose, because he is interested in motor 
skills and in health. Besides offering diversions and 
rhythmic big muscle activities to offset the tedium and 
static contractions of the academic program, physical 
education should afford training in the release of tension 
in those specific muscles where it can be recognized. Even 
training in the detection of those tensions may be neces- 
sary in many instances. 

As one gets older, one should learn definitely to ob- 
serve one’s own symptoms of residual tension. In psychia- 
tric counseling the individual is always helped finally to 
figure out what forms of reaction his body and mind 
exhibited prior to his previous “breakdown,” and he is 
advised to heed those signals if they ever occur again. 
So also the individual who becomes hypertensed heuro- 
muscularly should be able to recognize the signs of his 
deviations from the optimum. Of course, if he has rarely 
known what it means to feel thoroughly well, he may not 
be able to judge for himself what is wrong with his forms 
of reaction. This limitation in the individual’s judgment 
makes necessary the help of physicians and teachers. 

Physical education has a specific responsibility in re 
gard to bodily injury resulting in excess tonic contrat 
tions because of pain. It is obvious that acute traumas 
should be minimized by proper control of playing com 
ditions. It is less obvious that chronic traumas should 
be minimized by judicious control of the amount and 
kind of activities. Many teachers of physical education 
do not realize that over use of muscles will cause excess 
tension, which will result in pain because of pressutt 
from limited circulation and the accumulation of waste 
products in the tissues, and because of slight fascial teats 
They seem to think that muscle soreness is a normal and 
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desirable accompaniment of vigorous activity. Further- 

more, they urge added activity of the same kind to 

stretch the injured muscles; rather than heat, protection 

fom added strain, and muscular relaxation to heal the 

muscles and to bring the part back to normal as soon as 
ible. 

Teachers of elementary and mild recreational activities 
yill have to watch only the participant who is “weak” 
and subject to static strain because of poor skeletal de- 
velopment. Physical educators who direct competitive and 
self-testing events, however, should study all their vig- 
orous activities kinesiologically, so that they may know 
where muscular and joint strains are likely to occur. Then 
they should be zealous to prepare those areas for strenu- 
ous participation by making the muscle “stronger” and 
yet more extensible when at rest, and the joints more 
flexible. They should know how to massage and heat 
those areas just before and immediately following par- 
ticipation so as to improve the circulation and relax the 
tissues. 

Pain must not be tolerated. The teacher of physical 
education who permits it to occur as the result of over- 
stimulation or negligence on his part is culpable, and the 
school authorities who do not provide facilities for the 
proper treatment of minor injuries are negligent. Physi- 
cians will be interested in the treatment of. broken bones 
and dislocated and acute sprained joints; physical educa- 
tors must take the responsibility for the care of muscle 
strains and slight fascial tears. 

Much more could be said, if space permitted, about 
the responsibility of teachers of health and physical edu- 
cation for the elimination of all causes of undesirable 
hypertension and fatigue as well as for the release of 
excess tension and nervousness. It is hoped that the sug- 
gestions which have been given here will stimulate in- 
creased attention to this problem by many in our 
profession. 


Physical and Health Education 


(Continued from Page 478) 





health education, as a contributing factor in child growth. 

Health service—including sanitary regulation of the 
environment, ascertainment and elimination of remediable 
defects in the pupil, and adaptation of the curriculum to 
the pupil’s health status—is one division of this school 
program. Health instruction—including all sources of 
health knowledge, habits, attitudes, and ideals—is a sec- 
ond. Physical education is a third. 

Physical education is intimately bound up with the 
two divisions mentioned in virtually every phase of the 
program. It is the studied opinion of many thinkers, 
indeed, that this relationship must be inseparable if 
health education is to win any great measure of success. 
Relationship, however, is not synonymous with identi- 
fication, 

Confusion of health education and physical education, 
whether deliberate or unconscious, is at once the cause 
and the effect of unclear thinking—a state palpably 
inimical to the best interests of each. 
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Everyday First Aid. Walter Frank Cobb, M.D. (New York: 

D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937), 269 pages, $1.50. 

A novel presentation of first-aid techniques is made more 
interesting than usual by newspapér reports of accidents at the 
beginning of each chapter, followed by “Analysis of Situation,” 
“First Aid Treatment to be Given,” “Subsequent History,” and 
“Comment.” Pictures and cleverly phrased first-aid tips such as 
“Good T-I-P-S on the care of poisonous bites: T-ourniquet ; 
I-ncisions; P-hysician,” make it amusing as well as instructive. 
The text holds the attention as surely as fiction, and would be 
readily understood by all age periods. 


Play Streets and Their Use for Recreational Programs. 
Edward V. Norton. (New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1937). 
77 pages. $1.00. 

Use of play streets in city recreational programs is a com- 
paratively new development, although the first mention of these 
streets goes back to 1907. New York City, under the W.P.A. 
Recreation Project, has developed the organization of play 
streets and of a play street recreation program to a high degree. 
Mr. Norton, in this handy little book, gives a wealth of prac- 
tical information in the development of this play street project 
and on the detailed organization of the various activities that can 
be carried on in these limited areas, including athletic activities, 
games, handicrafts, dramatics, block parties, and exhibitions. 


Safety Through the Years. (Upper Grades). Florence Nelson, 
Olis G. Jamison, and Raymond E. Sparks. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1937), 128 pages, $0.48. 

A workbook in safety education for the junior high school 
grades in the following eight units: Safety is a Big Subject; At 
Home; At School; On the Streets and Highways; In the City; 
On the Farm; Fun Out of Doors; and When Accidents Happen. 
These units will serve as guides for definite programs in safety 
teaching. 


Modern Trends in Physical Education, Marguerite A. Vienne. 
(Baton Rouge: Publishec by the author, 1937), mimeo- 
graphed, 29 pages. 

This outline is a well p:epared simple picture of the scope of 
physical education simplified from the many references of publi- 
cations by some of the outstanding leaders in the field. It is 
a thorough brief of the principles and policies of the entire 
physical education program with the newer implications of phy- 
sical education, health education, health service, and leisure time 
activities. For first year physical education majors, it would seem 
appropriate as an aid in orientation of the field in general. 


Anatomy and Physiology of Physical Training. Major R. W. 
Galloway. (Baltimore: William Wood and Company, 1937), 
182 pages, $2.50. 

A sound, simple treatise for students and teachers. As a di- 
rector of the Army School of Physical Training for many years, 
Dr. Galloway is well qualified to write such an adequate yet con- 
cise work. Part I deals with “Principles.” Part II considers 
“Practical Application of Principles to Training.” “Exercises must 
be designed or chosen for the effect that they are desired to pro- 
duce on various structures in the body.” From this point, the 
author proceeds to outline exercises based on these principles. 


Personal Hygiene. C. E. Turner, Dr.P.H. (St. Louis: C. V. 

Mosby Company, 1937), 335 pages, $2.25. 

The newer phases of the rapidly changing methods and ma- 
terials in hygiene and health warrant bringing former publications 
up to date. In his preface, Dr. Turner states that the demand by 
those teaching hygiene on the college level has made this neces- 
sary. Essential, present-day knowledge of health practices is 
presented with some anatomy and physiology to make a com- 
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prehensive textbook. The approach is that of the old 
“the way to a man’s heart is through his stomach.” Beginn: ada, 
Nutrition, Digestion, and Oral Hygiene, the author Proceeds 
cover the entire field of personal hygiene. The second part of 
original textbook, Community Health, has been Condensed tg , 
chapter as a review of the scope of this problem, since ee: 
another textbook in preparation on Community Health. 





Curing Constipation Naturally. George Z. Dupain, 
Australia: Briton Publications Ltd., 1934), 128 pages, 
Divided into two sections, theoretical and practical, this hy 

gives a detailed anatomy and physiology of the intestinal 

with its biological evolution through the ages. The prac 
suggestions are in the form of exercises which will cure ¢ 
stipation and avoid trouble in this line. It is written in we 
readable, easily understood language. 
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